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THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT IN EDUCATION * 


‘‘Wisdom hath built herself a house.’’—Prov. iz., 1. 

These words form one of the most mystical texts in 
the Bible; and if to-day I venture to use them in a literal 
rather than in a mystical sense I trust I do not infringe 
on the duty of reverence. For the halo which religion 


throws around this High School, the venerable presence 
of the ecclesiastical head of this diocese and the loving 
assistance here of the spouses of Christ who have dedi- 
cated themselves forever to the education of Catholic 
youth—all this would be an excuse for interpreting liter- 
ally the words of my text. I do not, however, rest my 
apology upon even such a notable sanction as this; for a 
Catholic school can, on its own merits, and with the 
most literal of meanings, verify the words, ‘‘Wisdom 
hath built herself a house.’’ 

My text embodies the Catholic spirit in education— 
the spirit of Wisdom, which first seeks out the end to be 
attained, then determines the proper means to that end, 
and finally provides the means. This Wisdom hath built 
herself a house—the Catholic Girls’ High School of Phila- 
delphia ; for while Catholics here have given most gener- 
ously of their limited means to build and maintain a mag- 


* Address delivered at the dedication of the Catholic Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, November 1, 1912. 
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nificent system of elementary schools, they nevertheless 
realized that the system remained incomplete, until such 
a building as this should have been dedicated to the God 
of Wisdom. To-day, then, Philadelphia has the proud 
distinction of being the first American city to have a com- 
plete course in elementary and high school education 
provided for its Catholic people. 

But what is this wonderful spirit, whose enthusiasm 
will not be daunted by any difficulties, whose beauty and 
inevitableness constitute so familiar a fact in our thoughts 
and lives, and yet whose marvelous and daily expanding 
activities are so inexplicable—and perhaps irritating—to 
our separated brethren. 


AN INSENSATE CRY 


Until recently I had thought that only the most obsti- 
nate and vulgar of prejudices could hide from the eyes of 
our fellow-citizens of other faiths the spiritual beauty, 
the high ideal, the living faith and its active fruits found 
in our Catholic education. I had thought that the sacri- 
fices we make in order to realize our ideal could command 
only respect and deep admiration. I thought, finally, that 
every person of sincere mind must admit the anomalous 
character of a civilization which pretends to justice 
and equity, and yet taxes Catholics for the maintenance 
of an immensely costly system of schools which Catholic 
parents, for conscientious reasons, will not have their 
children attend. 

This, I say, was my thought, until it was abruptly dis- 
lodged by a conversation I had with a cultivated, well- 
read, intelligent gentleman, the graduate of a famous uni- 
versity and, although a Protestant, a reader and pro- 
fessed admirer of the works of Cardinal Newman. 

We were in friendly converse, when suddenly, like a 
bolt from the blue, came his declaration that Catholics 
seemed to want everything in America—nay, even wished 
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Protestants to pay for Catholic schools! The attack was 
made without any relevancy to our previous conversa- 
tion, so far as I can recall, and it was delivered in a tone 
of evident indignation and resentment, as if my mere 
personality symbolized an affront to some cherished con- 
victions. The attack was so sudden as to be somewhat 
disconcerting; but I think my hesitation in replying was 
due not so much to its suddenness as to its abysmal dis- 
regard of the plainest facts of the case and its scarcely 
credible inconsequence and illogicality. But I can readily 
believe now that his mind is typical of that of many of 
our separated brethren, and I can better understand how 
it was possible for some of the people of Ephesus to 
attempt the smothering of Christianity with the unceas- 
ing ery, ‘‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians! Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!’’ It was an insensate cry; but 
so, too, was that of the legal-minded Romans who, un- 
moved by the gentle lives, the pure ethics, the brave con- 
stancy of the early Christians, filled the Coliseum with 
the insistent demand, ‘‘Christianos ad leones! Christianos 
ad leones!’’ The ery has changed in our days, and the 
inoffensive lives, the high ethics, the pure patriotism, the 
educational sacrifices of Catholics, have their only answer 
in the party shibboleth, ‘‘The Little Red Schoolhouse! 
The Little Red Schoolhouse!’’ 

Now, what answer should I have made to my friend, 
the university graduate? I might indeed have patiently 
pointed out to him, first, that the shoe was obviously on 
the other foot, and that, to the shame of our separated 
brethren, they were content to have their children edu- 
cated partly at the expense of their poorer Catholic fel- 
low-citizens. I might have pointed out to him, secondly, 
that a minority has some rights which a majority is 
bound to respect and that earth knows no higher rights 
than those of conscience, violated though these now are 
by a system which blindly and soddenly refuses to recog- 
nize their prerogatives. I might have pointed out, thirdly, 
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that the educational tolerance of Protestant Prussia and 
of Catholic Belgium might well be imitated by a Republic 
like ours, which so loudly boasts the religious equality of 
its citizens before the law. I did not, however, make use 
of any of these arguments. And indeed, if they were 
not self-evident to a man of culture, it is doubtful if any 
verbal presentation of them would have availed much. 


TWO OBVIOUS FACTS 


The way in which I chose to answer him comes pretty 
near to the heart of my theme, to the meaning of my text. 
I first of all called his attention to the historical fact that 
the Catholic Church has had a very long and varied 
experience precisely in this matter of educating the world, 
and that, as it is an enduring corporation, and not a hap- 
hazard series of teachers, it was able to store up the les- 
sons of its experience, and could thus, even in a human 
way, attain that wisdom which is, humanly, the fruit only 
of long age and wide experience. My friend was, as I 
have said, a reading man, and perhaps his imagination 
reproduced, as I spoke, many a romantic page of world 
history. 

The first page to be recalled by his memory would 
naturally present the picture of the Founder of the Cath- 
olic Church, the Great Teacher Himself, rebuking the 
officious Disciples who would keep the children from Him 
and uttering His memorable invitation: ‘‘Suffer the little 
children to come to Me, for of such is the kingdom of 
God.’’ Now, if this picture framed itself in my friend’s 
mind, it certainly should have startled him, for although 
nineteen hundred years have passed by since that mem- 
orable utterance, the teaching Church still follows the 
example of the Great Teacher. In every classroom of her 
schools she places proudly and lovingly the image of that 
Teacher of mankind, with the divine arms still extended 
to embrace all the children of men. Daily do the lips of 
her teachers repeat to the children so loved of Christ His 
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words of eternal truth, His works of undying love. If 
by some miracle Christ Himself should one day enter our 
schoolrooms in that visible humanity which nineteen hun- 
dred years ago clasped the children to His Sacred Heart, 
oh, with what transports of joy would he be welcomed! 
How eagerly would the lessons of truth and of duty that 
should fall from His lips be received and treasured! And 
yet it is the simple truth to say that He would merely re- 
peat the lessons already rehearsed, year after year, in 
this twentieth century of the Christian era, by the teach- 
ers in our schools. For he would again declare the neces- 
sity of baptism and of belief in Him; he would speak of 
heaven as the reward of virtue and of hell as the punish- 
ment of vice; He would speak of the Father who sent 
Him and of the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, and He would ~ 
again declare that He was with His Church until the con- 
summation of the world. 

What I am saying is the most obvious fact in Catholic 
education. Did my friend reflect on the equally obvious 
fact of secular, or public school, education, that the 
Saviour of men would not be permitted, in any of its 
schools, to gather the children around Him and to speak 
to them of heaven and hell, of baptism, of the Holy 
Trinity, of His Church and of His perpetual presence 
there? 

I have said that such a picture as this should naturally 
occur to my friend as he reflected on the long history of 
Catholic education. But what other significant ones must 
also have presented themselves! For through the portals 
of that Church passed the cultured peoples of the Roman 
Empire, the barbarians of medieval Europe, the savages 
of America, of Africa, of the isles of the sea. What a 
long, a wide, a varied experience this has been in edu- 
eating that world which she was divinely commissioned 
to teach by command of Christ: ‘‘Go, teach all nations!’’ 

Surely, even in a human way, this marvelous corpora- 
tion called the Catholic Church must have laid up great 
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stores of wisdom in the course of such an experience, 
Whatever views, therefore, she entertains on so vital a 
matter for civilization as the education of the young may 
not lightly be disregarded. 


TWO OPPOSING CAMPS 


Having insinuated this first argument to my friend, I 
next pictured the Church as standing upon some high 
mountain and gazing down, like our Saviour in the Gos- 
pel narrative, upon all the nations of earth. From her 
eminence she perceives, as it were, the movements of 
great armies of men. In the midst of the confusion and 
complexity of the movements, however, she discerns a 
gradual alignment of men into two great opposing 
armies. Sometimes there is an apparent desertion from 
one side to the other, of men in groups, of men singly; 
but always the line of cleavage is becoming more and 
more distinct and evident. It is very clear to this watcher 
upon the mountaintop that the whole world of men is 
dividing into two opposing camps and that there will be 
a battle to the death. Meanwhile, the issue to be decided 
is also becoming increasingly clear. It is simply this: 
Shall God rule in His world, or will that world try to get 
along without God?’’ 

Now, what might be termed the base of supplies of each 
army is the great matter of education. If all the sources 
of education be secularized, it needs not the wisdom of 
the Catholic Church to foretell the result. Any man of 
prudent vision ought to be able to prophesy that the tree 
will be inclined precisely as the twig is bent; that an 
education which tries to get along without God is simply 
preparing a race of men who will also try to get along 
without God. 

Perhaps the saddest feature of this coming conflict— 
nay, of this conflict which now is on—is that believers in 
God and in His Christ, who should be with the Catholic 
Church in its stand against secularism, are laboring with 
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an incomprehensible blindness against us. They think 
(and in this point think correctly) that every triumph of 
the secularist spirit is a partial victory over the Catholic 
Church, forgetting that it is also a partial victory over 
Christianity. And meanwhile they fail to read aright 
the lesson taught by the whole history of Christianity, 
namely, that while the Church can be hampered in a hun- 
dred ways in her divine task of teaching the world, she 
never can be exiled from that work; that no weapon 
raised against her can prosper; that her work can end 
only with the consummation of the world. 

This clamor for purely secularized education on the 
part of our separated brethren is to us simply incompre- 
hensible. Horace Mann’s view that education would 
counteract crime has been disproved by the cold logic of 
facts. But any sane reader of history, or any thoughtful 
reader of the human heart, could have foretold what has 
actually happened in America, namely, the hideously 
increasing number of crimes, year after year, as secular 
education became more widespread. France is now re- 
peating this old, old story. The growth of her secular- 
ized education has been paralleled by the growth of crim- 
inality among her youthful citizens. 


THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT MISUNDERSTOOD 


My text embodies the Catholic spirit in education. You 
are aware that it is generally misunderstood by our sep- 
arated brethren. Some of them appear to believe that 
it is, first of all, a spirit of antipathy to American institu- 
tions. A sufficient answer to this misapprehension is 
written broadly over every page of American history; 
for that very Catholic population which is taxed by the 
State for the support of public schools, and which taxes 
itself to maintain out of its slender resources a mag- 
nificent system of Catholic schools is a population which 
has poured out its blood in unstinted measure on every 
battlefield of the Republic, in order that American insti- 
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tutions might safely endure. This would be a sufficient 
answer to the misapprehension entertained by some of 
our separated brethren. 

But there is another answer, easily ascertainable by 
any one who studies carefully the character of our 
schools and the course of studies given therein. Such a 
student of comparative pedagogy ought reasonably to 
conclude that our schools are in reality the sanest nur- 
series of true patriotism, for the reason that, while they 
do not neglect the ordinary methods of instilling pa- 
triotism in the young, such as flag exercises and the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs, they recognize that emotional 
appeals of this kind must be in their very nature some- 
what transient’ in character, and they are therefore so- 
licitous to add an appeal to the intelligence and the moral 
sense of their pupils. Due respect for civic superiors 
and rulers and proper obedience to the laws of the land 
are inculcated not as the dictates of a vague ‘‘patriotism”’ 
or an emotional ‘‘civie pride,’’ but as the will of God 
Himself, the source of all legitimate authority upon 
earth. It follows that the Catholic spirit in education is 
not one of antipathy to American institutions, but that, 
on the contrary, it constitutes one of the strongest bul- 
warks of the national security. 

There are others who believe that our spirit is one of 
religious fanaticism, and that we lay too great emphasis 
upon religious education in our schools. This objection 
also rests upon a misapprehension of the simple facts of 
the case. True it is that we consider the inculcation of 
religion and of morality quite as important as that of 
patriotism or of arithmetic; and we have no desire to 
minimize its importance in the slightest degree. We are 
convinced that eternal destinies hang upon the proper 
estimate of that importance. We are further convinced 
that, since morality must have its basis and must find 
its only trustworthy sanctions in religion, the very wel- 
fare of the State itself is ultimately dependent upon the 
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moral training of its religious-minded citizens. It is 
pleasant for us to know that this great truth has at last 
dawned upon the thoughtful publicists and educators of 
America, and that Catholics no longer stand alone in this 
matter. 


TESTIMONY FROM OUTSIDE 


I may be permitted to quote in this connection the 
words of Prof. George Trumbull Ladd in his volume 
entitled ‘‘The Teacher’s Practical Philosophy,’’ issued 
this year. Dr. Ladd is a veteran in the field of philos- 
ophy, taught philosophy for many years at Yale and is 
the author of many works. In his preface he remarks 
that ‘‘in this country there has been slowly gathering 
the conviction that our system of education, from the 
public schools of primary grade to the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools connected with our universities, has not 
been productive, as it should be, of the right sort of men 
and women to conduct safely and wisely and righteously 
the affairs of Church and State.’’ He further expresses 
his view ‘‘that the lack of discipline, through moral and 
religious motives and in accordance with moral and reli- 
gious ideals, in the home life, in school and in college and 
in society at large, is the prime source of all our national 
evils as far as they are connected with the educative 
processes as now in vogue.’’ He also believes ‘‘that 
these evils are very deep and large at the present time 
and will be most difficult to cure or even greatly to abate 
under existing conditions. * * *’? Had a Catholic 
educator written thus, the public might easily consider 
him a fanatical alarmist. Dr. Ladd’s words—really 
terrible in their calmness of expression—are not the 
utterance of Catholic bias in religion, or of immaturity 
of mind, or of narrowness of experience, or of shallow- 
ness of insight. 

But, indeed, all true lovers of their country who have 
given this question any intelligent study are laboring 
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earnestly to effect a change in the public school system 
such as will assure proper attention to moral education. 
This thoughtful portion of our fellow-citizens are with 
us in desiring the result. They would willingly have the 
public schools spend even more time than do our Catholic 
schools, in attaining the desired result. They differ from 
us only in point of method. In view of this notable con- 
currence in our immemorial convictions, it would be very 
unwise to object against our Catholic schools that they 
spend time in inculcating religion and morality. 


SOME MISAPPREHENSIONS 


The charge, however, seems to be that we spend too 
much time upon such subjects. This, as I have said, is a 
misapprehension arising from simple ignorance of the 
facts of the case. Much—I might say most—of the reli- 
gious training given in our schools is not formal, but 
indirect or implied. It is in the air of unaffected piety 
which the pupils breathe in the classrooms; it is in the 
obvious religious sanctions bestowed upon their efforts 
to attain natural knowledge; it is in the beautiful illus- 
trations afforded by their teachers, of self-denial for the 
love of God; it is in the implication of the twofold destiny 
of man, here and hereafter. With all these helpful sur- 
roundings, constituting what may be called the ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ of a Catholic school, much time need not be given 
to formal instruction in the simple truths of religion 
and the moral duties dependent upon those truths. Let 
me repeat, however, that we have no desire to minimize 
in this exceedingly important matter. Sufficient time is 
given to formal religious and moral instruction; but 
emphasis is not laid upon it to the neglect of secular 
knowledge. 

Just here we meet with a misapprehension, based on 
the preceding one, that because of the time given to re- 
ligious instruction in our schools they are inferior, educa- 
tionally, to the public schools. We might answer this in- 
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dictment, which alleges no facts in its support, by a sim- 
ple denial and a call for the evidence. Happily, we need 
not adopt this perfectly just attitude. We have merely 
to open our eyes and beg of our antagonists kindly to 
open theirs also, to the immense amount of adverse criti- 
cism to which the system of public education has been 
for so long a time and still is now subjected, even by its 
most ardent supporters, because of the lamentable educa- 
tional output of that system. Now, the reason commonly 
assigned for this educational failure is the great amount 
of time devoted to educational experimentation, to the 
exploitation and testing of mere theories, to the adoption 
of studies which some taxpayers unwisely clamor for— 
in short, to what are commonly styled educational ‘‘frills, 
fads and fancies.’’ The amount of time devoted to such 
things is much greater than that which Catholic schools 
give with sober sanity to religious training. Our schools 
give a coherent, well-balanced, carefully planned course 
of instruction in secular knowledge, and in doing so find 
time in which to train their charges also in religious and 
moral knowledge. It would be easy to quote glowing 
appreciations of our Catholic schools and of their educa- 
tional output from non-Catholic sources. We have little 
to fear from any just examination and comparison of 
results. 

A third misapprehension entertained by some of our 
separated brethren is, I think, that the Catholic spirit in 
education is one of ecclesiastical tyranny; that the laity 
prefer the public school system, and would make use of it 
in all circumstances were it not for the priestly influence 
to which they are subjected, an influence which exacts 
heavy toll from an unwilling population for the support 
of Catholic schools. 

What shall we say in answer? First of all, there is the 
plainly truthful and appropriate retort that ‘‘people who 
live in glass houses ought not to throw stones,’’ and that 
our objectors do, as a matter of fact, live in such houses. 
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They succeed in having Catholics, who form a very large 
minority in our mixed population, taxed, and taxed 
heavily, for the support of schools which Catholics do 
not desire for the education of their children. There can 
be no question that this is a great and patent educational 
tyranny, and that it hardly lies in the mouths of those 
who support such a tyranny to charge Catholic authori- 
ties with financial exactions for the support of Catholic 
schools. I say that, even were the charge absolutely 
true, it should not decently come from such a quarter. 
But let us now descend to questions of fact and inquire, 
Is the charge true? To answer this question exactly we 
need only reflect on the fact that, outside of State or 
municipal taxation, part of which goes to maintain public 
schools, there is no method known to man for compelling 
anybody, in a free civilization like ours, to give money 
to any cause whatsoever. Whoever gives to any coffers 
other than those of the State gives freely, although it is 
true that he gives because of some sufficiently compelling 
motive, whether of charity, or of benevolence, or of re- 
ligion, or of patriotism, or, finally, of self-interest. Cath- 
olics support their schools because they feel that it is a 
duty so to do; just as the citizen risks his life to defend 
his country because he feels it his duty so to do. If we 
do not impugn the patriotism of the latter because it is 
found expedient to have orators expatiate loudly on his 
duty, neither may we justly impugn the religiousness of 
the Catholic who supports his schools because, perhaps, 
he needs at times to have his duty pointed out to him. 


THE MIRACLE OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


The miracle of Catholic education in America (for it is 
a miracle in its splendid dimensions, its inadequate re- 
sources, its hereulean but unobtrusive labors in spite of 
misapprehension, obloquy, derision, its divine spirit of 
self-denial exhibited in its teachers, who alone have made 
that miracle a possibility by their devoted and lifelong 
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service in the interest of Godlike ideals)—this miracle, 
I say, cannot be so easily explained by the pleasant theory 
of priestly influence and popular submission. Let those 
who think such easy explanations tremble for the pa- 
triotism of Americans when they recall the exactions of 
the draft in Civil War times, or reflect upon the induce- 
ments of salary and lifelong pensions dangled as bribes 
before the wavering gaze of the prospective volunteer. 

The simple fact of the matter is that the Catholic school 
is deeply rooted in the affections of the Catholic people, 
just as love for American institutions is deeply rooted in 
the hearts of American patriots. The splendid occasion 
that brings us here to-day offers a striking and beautiful 
illustration of the truth I have stated. The Catholic pop- 
ulation, taxed by the State for its schools and freely tax- 
ing itself for its own schools, finds itself confronted with 
the desirability of having Catholic high schools. It 
already maintains elementary schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
this land, and supports all these without any assistance, 
even the slightest, from the State. Shall Catholics assume 
the additional burden of high schools? The question has 
been carefully discussed for some years past by the 
Catholic Educational Association, and has been decided 
in the affirmative by that highly representative body. It 
is very clear, nevertheless, that the added financial 
burden will not be a light one. 

Now, at this juncture, what happens? A Catholic lady, 
imbued with the spirit of Catholic education, spon- 
taneously offers one hundred thousand dollars as the 
initial contribution to a fund for building a high school 
for Catholic girls. Pastors and flocks alike, perceiving 
that the ideal can now be realized, hasten with substan- 
tial contributions to swell the fund, and behold, the dream 
is at last realized, and Philadelphia has a Catholic Girls’ 
High School! The miracle of Catholic education in 
America receives to-day its latest accentuation in this 
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building, the fruit of a generous, uninfluenced Catholic 
piety. Nor does the miracle lose any of its impressive- 
ness from the fact that this High School must still look 
with sublime confidence to the continued generosity of 
our people for its perfect equipment and its continued 
maintenance. 


A FURTHER ILLUSTRATION 


Where now is the bogey of ecclesiastical exaction and 
popular submission? But Philadelphia can, very hap- 
pily, offer a further illustration to show how wide of the 
mark is this fancied explanation of our educational 
miracle. For the past twenty-two years Philadelphia 
has had a free Catholic High School for Boys. Did the 
thought of it originate in the mind of some over-zealous 
priest? The story of its genesis can be told very briefly, 
and I think it both interesting and appropriate. 

Thomas Edward Cahill was born in Philadelphia in 
the year 1828. At that time there was no parish school 
near where the family lived, and in due time the boy was 
sent to a public school. He completed an elementary 
course of study there, and with such success that when 
one of the teachers fell ill the young lad was appointed 
by the principal of the school to fill the vacancy tempo- 
rarily. He was then something over thirteen years of 
age; but his ability was considered as supplying for the 
deficiency in age, and at the end of the term he received 
the salary ordinarily paid to a teacher of recognized 
standing. He then entered the Central High School, 
which he left in a short time in order to take employment 
in a ship chandlery at Twenty-sixth and South Streets, 
where he worked hard, early and late. About this time 
his mother fell sick, and the young lad, then only fifteen 
years old, became in effect the head of the family, 
inasmuch as his father, a contractor in railroad work, 
was forced to spend much of his time away from his 
home. The mother died, and Thomas, at the age of 
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eighteen, started in business for himself. He placed over 
his store the characteristic motto: ‘‘The nimble sixpence 
is better than the slow shilling.’’ I do not purpose to 
follow him further in his honorable and highly successful 
commercial career. He died while acting as president of 
the Knickerbocker Ice Company, possessed of a fortune 
and with a name honored throughout the city for business 
acumen and integrity. It had been observed of him that, 
while obviously a wealthy man, he lived simply, and did 
not spend his wealth in such enjoyments of leisure and of 
travel as men ordinarily look forward to in compensation 
for years of toil and of business cares. To friends who, 
after the fashion of the world, remonstrated with him 
and counseled him to spend in enjoyments what he had 
gathered in toil, he merely replied that he cherished a 
design, for the accomplishment of which he was content 
still to labor on, and for which he wished to make all the 
money he could. The mystery of his life was solved, 
however, when his will was made public, for in it he 
directed that, outside of some minor bequests, all of his 
estate should go to the founding of a free Catholic high 
school in Philadelphia. He directed further that prefer- 
ence should be given in every case to the graduates of the 
parish schools when there were more applicants for ad- 
mission than the High School could accommodate. 

Now, the Catholic High School for Boys is a standing 
and perpetual refutation of the charge of ecclesiastical 
tyranny in education. First of all, its idea originated in 
the mind, not of a priest, but of a layman. Secondly, this 
layman was not himself the product of parish school 
training, and cannot, therefore, be looked upon as simply 
manifesting the spirit ineuleated by that training. 
Thirdly, he was not an academic theorist, nor was he an 
emotional-minded man, but a hard-headed, shrewd, care- 
ful and successful man of business, but withal a man of 
deep religious convictions. Fourthly, the thought in his 
mind was not merely to found a Catholic high school, but 
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as well to encourage, by the entrance requirements he 
himself laid down, the parish schools of this city. I have 
already shown the significance of this fact—for Mr. 
Cahill was never an alumnus of a parish school. Further 
illustration of his devotion to the cause of religious edu- 
cation is found in the bequest in his will of an annual 
grant of $1,000 to St. Patrick’s parish school. 

At this point some objector might say that the vanity 
of having their names perpetuated by educational institu- 
tions might lead some men to make a notable benefaction 
to education. Mr. Cahill, however, made his will in 1873, 
and in it not only did not give his name to the High 
School, but made a provision which eliminated the possi- 
bility that even a grateful posterity should do this in his 
despite. He provided the name—‘‘The Roman Catholic 
High School for Boys’’—in his will; and this name bears 
no hint of the name of the founder. He died five years 
later—and in the interim yielded to no thought of vanity, 
but persisted in his original naming of the High School. 
And herein I think we may reasonably find one of the 
finest illustrations of the Catholic spirit in education, 
the spirit which leads its most devoted exponents—the 
teachers in our schools—to hide their individual per- 
sonalities under the religious garb common to all the 
members of an order and to replace even their family 
name with that of some merely historic servant of God. 

What I have just said concerning the High School for 
Boys finds its happy parallel in the great benefaction 
which made possible this splendid High School for Girls. 
Its idea was nourished in the mind of a laywoman, and 
it does not bear her name. It shall be known forever 
simply as the Catholic Girls’ High School. 


THE END OF ALL OUR KNOWING AND STRIVING 


Wisdom hath built herself a house—this is the spirit 
of Catholic education. The end of all our knowing and 
striving is the eternal possession of God; and an educa- 
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tion which overlooks this supreme end is an unwise educa- 
tion. Without the gleam of this final end to brighten the 
pathway of our lives and to govern its direction a man 
of sense must perceive how little there is to spur him on 
to reasonable endeavors, and our great American poet 
has justly pictured the melancholy outlook: 


‘‘Our little life runs rippling by and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past: 

What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last?’’ 


A properly directed education, on the other hand, 
recognizes that while knowledge is indeed highly im- 
portant, it is only a series of stepping-stones by which 
we can ascend to heaven or descend to hell. Wisdom is 
the climber, with her face towards the mountain. For 
bootless is all our striving if it lead us not to God. 

Hvueu T. Henry. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE CATECHISM IN HISTORY 


Long habit has made us so familiar with the word 
‘*eatechism’’ and with the thing it stands for—the little 
books with questions and answers recalling some of the 
most trying days of youth and some of its most tender 
memories—that we are apt to overlook the long historical 
evolution through which both word and book have passed 
before they reached us in their present meaning and well- 
known form. 

Yet this gradual evolution embodies the results of 
many centuries of intellectual effort, and the pages that 
tell its story are adorned with some of the greatest names 
in the annals of the Church. They tell us of a continual 
struggle with ignorance and vice, of the humbling of 
proud Romans to the adoration of the despised Cross; of 
the rescue of barbarian tribes from the cruel and de- 
grading superstition, of the training of fierce warriors 
into docile children; of the efflorescence of a popular art, 
‘‘primitive’’ in its simplicity as well as in its appeal to 
the soul of a people just emerging from darkness; they 
tell us of the unremitting toil of priest and schoolmaster 
and scribe before printing came to their assistance. 

Many documents remain to be unearthed before a com- 
plete history of the romantic booklet can do full justice 
to the vicissitudes, the triumphs and defeats of its long 
past. For partial failures ever trailed closely its pro- 
gressive career; and as late as the sixteenth century the 
author of ‘‘Practica Catechismi,’’ probably Bl. Peter 
Canisius himself, wrote this blunt assertion: ‘‘Die Juden 
wissen besser jren Talmuth, und die Turcken jren Alco- 
ran, das ist jr lehr, als vil Christen unsern Catechismus— 
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the Jews know their Talmud better, and the Turks their 
Coran than many Christians know our catechism.’’? 

The documents, as they come to be published, will also 
offer convincing proof that, contrary to the assumption of 
non-Catholic scholars who date all progress in pedagogy 
from the time of the Reformation, the catechism had long 
before laid the foundation—and laid it with the per- 
manence of a Gothic cathedral—of all that is best in 
modern pedagogy. 

Even that much-vaunted preventive of freely elected or 
arbitrarily imposed ignorance, compulsory school attend- 
ance enforced by specified penalties, was a part of 
Charlemagne’s school legislation.?, Circumstances mili- 
tated against a complete execution of his plans, so that 
he was obliged to mitigate the punishments meted out to 
delinquents. Yet it is not amiss to remark that this law 
was ‘‘modern’’ in the ninth century. 

What recent research has done to put the catechism in 
its true light is sufficiently interesting to merit being 
briefly set forth. 


IL 


The word ‘‘catechism’’ as the title of a book explain- 
ing the principal Christian doctrines in the form of 
questions and answers was first used by Luther.’ It by 
no means follows, however, that such books did not exist 
before Luther’s time: they did exist, and in great num- 
bers, as will appear from the following pages, but they 
bore other titles. Moreover, before Luther’s time the 
word ‘‘catechism’’ was used to designate catechetical 
instruction imparted either orally or with the help of a 


*KATECHETIK, Gatterer-Krus, 2te. Aufi., Innsbruck, F. Rauch, 1911, 
p. 49. The various points touched upon in this article will be found 
developed at length in the above volume, and in a forthcoming English 
translation of the same. 

*Op. cit., p. 34. 

* Op. cit., p. 41. 
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book, together with all the liturgical functions prelimi- 
nary to baptism. This leads us at once to inquire into 


A. CATECHIZATION IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


It is well known that, in contrast with our modern 
practice, this catechization, up to the sixth century and 
the disappearance of the catechumenate as an organized 
institution, was almost exclusively confined to adults. 

The records that have thus far come to light show that, 
until the middle of the second century, the catechumenate 
was not the elaborately organized institution it became 
later on. However, documents such as the Didache,* the 
Epistle of Barnabas,’ Justin Martyr’s Apology, give us 
a clear idea of the moral and dogmatical doctrines taught 
the candidates for baptism. 

The catechumenate came into existence, not at once by 
decree of the ecclesiastical authorities, but gradually, by 
prescriptions the necessity or opportunity of which was 
dictated by experience. Towards the end of the second 
century we see in various literary documents of the time, 
the catechumenate in process of organization; it reached 
its zenith in the fourth and fifth centuries, to decline 
rapidly afterwards. How was the catechism taught to 
these converts? It was taught to them by word of mouth 
in three successive stages, as they came to belong in turn 
to the three different classes of: catechumens, compe- 
tents, neophytes. 

The ‘‘catechumens’’ were all those who had expressed 
a willingness to become Christians, whose demand had 
been granted after careful examination into the motives 
that prompted it, and who were now preparing them- 
selves in the prescribed manner, by receiving instruction, 
doing penance, etc., for the reception of baptism. This 


4See: Cath. Encycl., vol. 4, p. 779, ff. 
*Ibid., vol. II, p. 299. 
*Tbid., vol. VIII, p. 580. 
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may be called the remote preparation, and the name of 
‘‘ecatechumen’’ applied to them until they were deemed 
worthy, at the beginning of Lent, to enter the class of 
‘‘competents.’’ Then the proximate preparation for 
baptism was begun, and lasted all through Lent, until 
the reception of the sacrament of regeneration during 
Easter night. 

The catechismal instruction of the catechumens in- 
cluded first of all a preliminary instruction on the inanity 
of idolatrous worship in the case of Pagans, on the unity 
of God and his Providence, on the Redemption, the 
Resurrection, the Last Judgment. Then, after various 
liturgical functions such as breathing on them while 
reading an exorcism, signing of the forehead with the 
sign of the Cross, imposition of hands, giving of blessed 
salt, had set them apart from their former associates, 
they were admitted to the assemblies of the faithful. A 
special place was assigned to them; the lessons from 
Scripture were read, and explained in the homily for 
their benefit and further instruction; and the new exalted 
morality of the Gospel was very insistently dwelt upon; 
it required all the strength the convert could muster and 
the help of divine grace to overcome the paganism in- 
grained in his very being and accommodating itself so 
well to the laxest ethical standards. Three years of cate- 
chumenate were required in the Orient, two years in 
Spain. Not a few catechumens prolonged their time 
almost indefinitely, while others even put off baptism 
until the very hour of death to secure for themselves 
the full effects of the sacrament at that supreme moment. 

When the catechumens were deemed sufficiently pre- 
pared, they were invited by the Bishop at the beginning 
of Lent to register their names as candidates for baptism. 
Those who did so were known from then on as ‘‘com- 
petents’’ (petere baptismum: ask for baptism). The 
term ‘‘catechumen’’ was no longer applied to them. 
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They formed a class strictly by themselves, and were 
forbidden to communicate to the ‘‘catechumens’’ any- 
thing of what they learned. 

What did they learn? 

The ‘‘Symbol or the Creed’’ was taught to them now 
for the first time, and the ceremony was called the 
‘‘Traditio Symboli,’’ taking place in Rome on the 
Wednesday after Laetare Sunday. A few days later they 
were ‘‘given’’ the Lord’s Prayer: Traditio Orationis 
Dominicae. St. Augustine sums up both ceremonies in 
these words: ‘‘ You have first been taught what to believe; 
to-day you are taught to invoke Him in whom you have 
believed.’’”’ They were ordered to learn these prayers 
by heart, and afterwards to recite them publicly : redditio 
Symboli et Orationis Dominicae. St. Augustine required 
this to be done eight days after the Tradition. 

These prayers, however, were not merly committed 
to memory, but thoroughly explained, as we learn from 
the sermons of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, delivered to the 
‘‘eompetents’’ when he was still a priest, in the Lent 
of the year 347 or 348. The ‘‘competents’’ were further 
interrogated at the ‘‘scrutinies’’ which took place at the 
public assemblies of the faithful, and required to give a 
satisfactory account of what they had learned. 

Both formulas, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, con- 
stituted part of the discipline of the secret: hence they 
were ‘‘not written with ink on papyrus, but imprinted 
on the tables of the heart.”’ 

‘‘The neophytes.’’ When the ‘‘competents’’ had at 
last been admitted to the uncommonly solemn and mys- 
tically impressive ceremony of the early Eastern morn, 
had been baptized, confirmed, and clothed with the white 
tunic to be worn until the following Sunday, their cate- 
chetical instruction was not yet at an end. Daily during 
that week they assisted at a special instruction, the 


7Sermo in Math. 6, 9-13, de oratione dominica ad competentes. 
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nature of which we learn from the five mystagogical 
sermons of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, delivered during 
Easter week: the first and second of these concern 
baptism, the third, confirmation, the fourth and fifth the 
Holy Eucharist and the Mass. 

That catechetical instruction in the early Church, not- 
withstanding the almost complete absence of books as 
we now understand them, was thorough and efficient, the 
glorious records of innumerable martyrs bear ample 
witness, as do also the testimonies of pagans to the 
blameless, and to them incomprehensible, moral purity 
of the Christian population of Rome and the provinces. 

Almost the only catechismal works preserved to us 
from that remote period are: the treatise of St. Augustine 
on ‘* The catechization of the Ignorant,’’ a work intended 
for catechetical teachers, and written at the request of 
one of them, the deacon Deogratias of Carthage. It 
is replete with solid theoretical rules, valuable to this 
very day. Besides, we have the ‘‘Catecheses’’ of St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem already mentioned, wherein the rules 
are reduced to practice, so that they furnish us with in- 
structions that are models of their kind in every respect. 


B. THE CATECHISM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Various factors contributed to the decline of the cate- 
chumenate: the time of catechumenship came to be 
greatly shortened; the days on which baptism was con- 
ferred, increased in number; we see it given on Easter, 
Pentecost, the Epiphany, the feast of the Apostles and 
sundry other days; the baptism of infants came in more 
frequent use; whole nations in the northern countries 
joined the Church, and the earlier prescriptions, meant 
for individuals, could not be applied to whole tribes.* 

With this gradual change in actual conditions the 


*Gatterer-Krus, op. cit., p. 30. 
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Church had to face new problems in catechetical instruc- 
tion. Thus far efforts had been centered largely on 
adults; now the child was to come in for the largest 
share of attention. Christianity was still primarily 
spread by word of mouth, and upon parents devolved the 
important duty of imparting to their offspring the ‘‘rudi- 
menta fidei,’’ the elements of faith. Hence the Church 
required that all those about to marry should be familiar 
with them, while the same knowledge was exacted of 
godparents, who were even called ‘‘patrini catechesis.’” 

The elergy, however, was more immediately charged 
with this duty; and the Synod of Albi (France) in 1254 
ordered that on Sundays and feastdays all children, 
seven years old, should come to church, there to be in- 
structed in Christian Doctrine, and to learn the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer and Hail Mary. In the schools also 
which began to flourish and increase in number under 
the fostering care of Charlemagne, religious instruction 


was imparted, as is witnessed by a decree of the Synod 
of Aix in 789: ‘‘To every monastic and cathedral 
foundation a school shall be attached, where the boys 
shall be taught the Psalms, the alphabet, singing, the 


9910 


computation of the feasts of the Church and grammar. 

Framed with the end in view of caring for the training 
of an efficient clergy, the school legislation of Charle- 
magne, under the guiding influence of Alcuin, was soon 
extended so as to procure the benefits of education to 
every child: universal and compulsory education seemed 
to be the emperor’s motto, with religion at the basis of 
the curriculum, the spirit of faith pervading the teaching 
of all branches, and culminating in the formation of a 
splendid Christian manhood. 

Baptism now being given in infancy, the attention 
formerly devoted to a lengthy instruction for it, found 
a new outlet in an extensive carefully detailed prepara- 


*Ibid., p. 33. 
* Ibid., p. 33. 
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tion for Confession and Holy Communion. ‘‘Confession 
books, confession mirrors, treatises on the Ten Com- 
mandments, the different kinds of sin, the preparation 
for Holy Communion, became very numerous towards 
the end of the Middle Ages.’** And as Janssen, the 
historian of the German people, rightly remarks, the 
spirit breathing through this literature on Confession is 
the opposite of that ‘‘decadence, ignorance, unnatural- 
ness,’’ that even to this day is so frequently urged 
against Catholic asceticism of this epoch. The time 
when every child should rejoice in the possession of a 
catechism had not yet dawned; but the explanation of 
the Commandments and whatever pertained to Con- 
fession and Communion was written on tablets placed in 
parish churches, schools and other public places. Many 
people were now able to read and could learn for them- 
selves to a great extent. 

There remained, however, a large class for whom the 
written word was still a mystery. ‘‘For them, we are 
told by an anonymous preacher towards the end of the 
13th century, God has provided a writing which they can 
understand, in the pictures that adorn our churches, 
representing to us the Saints, how they lived, and what 
they did for God.’”” 

Besides there were the so-called ‘‘ Bibles of the poor,’’ 
which had their origin in the 13th century: in the centre 
of the picture was placed the main scene taken from the 
New Testament, e. g., the Annunciation, the Nativity, the 
Presentation in the Temple; around it were grouped the 
prototypes from the Old Testament; Eve and the Ser- 
pent, Gedeon’s Fleece; on top was an appropriate in- 
scription. As a further development of the former we 
find the ‘‘catechisms in pictures,’’ offering their objec- 
tive teaching in so realistic a manner as to appeal even 
to the most poorly endowed with intellectual gifts. Thus 


"= Op. cit., p. 35 
* Ibid., p. 37. 
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the third Commandement of God was illustrated by two 
pictures: a preacher in the pulpit surrounded by atten- 
tive listeners,—and its counterpart: two men at a gam- 
bling table served by devils with wine and dice. 

Lastly, recourse was had to ‘‘dramatie representa- 
tions,’’ which often took place in the church itself, with 
becoming decorum and reverence for the sacred place. 
Their striking and wholesome influence in an age perme- 
ated with religion is best understood when we remember 
that the recent revival of some of these ‘‘mystery plays’’ 
has deeply impressed even the sophisticated audiences 
of this twentieth century. 

With few books at its disposal, but animated by a daunt- 
less zeal that knew how to make use of every efficient 
means, the Middle Ages furthered the cause of religion, 
and art, and learning in general. The brightest minds 
of that epoch, men renowned for their science and sanc- 
tity: Alcuin, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Gerson, 
taught catechism or wrote treatises on catechization. 
The number of commentaries on the cardinal points of 
faith, and on the preparation required for the reception 
of various sacraments, is very great, and doubtless many 
of them are still unknown or unpublished. 

These were intended mostly for priests and teachers; 
but the absence of a catechism in the hands of pupils 
was seen to be no handicap to thorough knowledge. Nay, 
it was perhaps a decided advantage, since the immature 
pupil was less exposed to the stunting influence of the 
memorized but little understood text-book formulas. 

And the methods of the day did not make for dry, life- 
less—and fruitless—exposition: the spirit of prayer 
breathed through it all, vivifying the teaching, set- 
ting the heart aglow, penetrating to the very mar- 
row of individual and social life, and producing those 
chivalrous knights of the Gospel who could not only die, 
but died fighting for their faith against the infidel. 
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In Aleuin (735-804),—for he probably was its author, 
although it has often been attributed to the saintly Bishop 
Bruno of Wiirzburg who died in 1045,—we meet for the 
first time with a manual resembling our modern cate- 
chism: it is a Latin explanation, in questions and answers, 
of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 

The end of the Middle Ages, however, marks a deplor- 
able setback in this splendid progress. The apathy and 
indifference and looseness of morals that had crept into 
low and high places revealed the result of careless train- 
ing in the faith, and acted as a check to further advance- 
ment in knowledge and practice. It needed the violent 
convulsions of the Reformation to rouse all from their 


lethargy. 


C. THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


With Luther and the invention of printing, the cate- 
chism as a manual intended for children, came to be 
known in the form it has preserved to this day. However, 
besides the numerous confession books and mirrors, ex- 
planations of the Commandments, preparations for the 
Sacraments, already spoken of; besides Alcuin’s treatise, 
just mentioned, and the catechism of Thomas Aquinas, we 
have the catechism of the provincial Synod of Lavaur, 
France, of 1368; a Spanish catechism of the year 1429, 
and perhaps others that further research will rescue from 
the oblivion of libraries. None of them bore the title 
‘“catechism,’’ but they were ‘‘catechisms’’ nevertheless 
if we consider their contents. And even Protestant 
scholars are slowly opening their eyes to the indisputable 
facts of history, and refuse to give Luther all the credit 
for originating the ‘‘catechism’’ in form and contents. 
‘Luther did not arbitrarily determine the contents and 
the form of the catechism, but followed the practice in 
vogue in the Church for several hundred years. . . . In 
composing his catechism Luther adhered to the customs 
consecrated by long use; he unified the materials at hand 
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and generally accepted, and put the whole at the service 
of the Church under a time-honored name. . . . Not only 
did he leave the chapters on Faith, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Sacraments, the Decalog, in their accustomed places, 
but he kept the old formulas used in the administration of 
the Sacraments of Baptism and Penance. In his answers 
to questions Luther did not scruple to transcribe verbatim 
the text of the ‘Catechesis Theotisca,’ a German cate- 
chism of the monk Otfried von Weissenburg of the Ninth 
century; in his explanation of the Lord’s Prayer he bor- 
rowed freely from Kero, a monk of St. Gall in the Eighth 
century, and even from the Sacramentarium Gelasia- 
num.’’ * 

In the Council of Trent the Church undertook to pro- 
vide youth with that necessary religious knowledge that 
had been so sadly neglected, and the zealous imparting of 
which had shed so much lustre on its past. Henceforth 
the Church and its enemies vied with each other, and the 
rapidly multiplying presses served both equally in this 
titanic struggle. 

The word ‘‘catechism’’ and the book it stood for, be- 
came the common property of both; from now on manuals 
by that name began to appear from the pens of many au- 
thors, and in many languages. 

The ‘‘Augsburg Catholic Catechism’’ appeared imme- 
diately after the Reichstag of 1530. The Catechism com- 
posed by John Dietenberger, the translator of the Bible, 
had gone through eight editions before 1550. In Cologne 
alone, in the first half of the sixteenth century, six differ- 
ent catechisms were printed. The avidity with which all 
were devoured in the midst of the burning religious con- 
troversies of the day; the fact that they were intended for 
young and old alike; the veriest tyro in the elementary 
school and the learned humanist; the rapid progress 
made in education in an age enthused by educational 


* Encyklopadie der ges. Erziehungs—und Unterrichtswesens, von K. A. 
Schmid, III B., p. 906, quoted in Gatterer-Krus, p. 41. 
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ideals ; all these factors concurred to create an exception- 
ally large demand for the printed catechism. 

Amongst the many books that literally poured from the 
presses, the names of two catechismal writers stand out 
pre-eminently: Peter Canisius and Cardinal Bellarmine. 

Canisius (died 1597) was the author of several cate- 
chisms. His large catechism appeared in 1555 under the 
title: Summa doctrine christiane, per questiones tradita. 
The name of the author is not revealed: ‘‘I wished,’’ 
wrote Canisius later on, in this work to please God more 
than men.’’ Although written for youth, the work was in 
Latin, for it must be remembered that in this humanistic 
age Latin was taught even in the village school. He pub- 
lished his small catechism or Summa in 1556, and it was 
‘tad captum rudiorum accommodata.’’ It appeared in a 
German translation in 1558: ‘‘Der klain catechismus 
sampt kurtzen Gebetlen fur die ainfaltigen.’’ The latter 
became so popular and so familiar to Catholics that for a 
long time ‘‘Canisius’’ and ‘‘Catechism’’ were synony- 
mous. <A third or medium-sized catechism came from his 
fertile pen in 1559 in Latin, in 1563 in German. 

It is interesting to note the divisions in use in the 
Canisian catechisms: 1. Faith (the Symbol or Creed) ; 2. 
Hope and Prayer (Our Father and Hail Mary) ; 3. Char- 
ity and the Commandments of God and the Church; 4. the 
Sacraments; 5. Christian Justice, i. e., the shunning of 
evil (sin and its kinds), and the doing of good (prayer, 
fasting, alms-giving, virtue, evangelical counsels, the four 
last things). Canisius lays great stress on the doctrines 
jeopardized by heretical teaching: the seven Sacraments, 
the Church, Holy Orders, the Mass, fasting, the venera- 
tion of the Saints, Communion under one kind; but he 
touches lightly on the others. His exposition is devoid 
of passion or animosity, and in strong contrast with the 
coarse, abusive language in which his opponents de- 
lighted. He limits himself mostly to a commentary on 
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appropriate texts from Scripture and the Fathers; and 
in consideration of the untold amount of good they did, 
his books have been rightly compared to ‘‘a glorious ban- 
ner carried at the head of a victorious army.”’ 

Cardinal Bellarmine (1542-1621), by order of Pope 
Clement VIII, published his catechism ‘‘Dottrina cris- 
tiana breve da imparasi a mente,’’ in 1598. In Rome it 
was used to the exclusion of all others, while it was 
strongly recommended by the Pope to other dioceses. 
Many translations appeared soon, but it could never com- 
pete in popularity with the Canisian catechisms. And 
Bellarmine himself was foremost in acknowledging the 
superiority of the latter, when he wrote that the com- 
position of this little book had required greater exertion 
than the writing of his large work: ‘‘De controversiis 
fidei;’’ yet that, ‘‘if he had known the work of the ven- 
erated—and this is my firm conviction,—saintly Peter 
Canisius, he would never have written his own catechism, 
but would have translated Canisius’ book into Italian.’ 

Other valuable catechisms, all modeled on the same 
fundamental plan, appeared during this period, but the 
compass of this article does not permit more than a gen- 
eral reference to them. 

Their combined influence brought about a glorious re- 
vival of Catholic life. Many, it is true, had been irre- 
trievably lost to the Church; but many more were 
strengthened in their faith. The controversies and perse- 
eutions raging all about them, acted as a stimulant to 
the wavering; and while the priest and the monk were 
banished, the catechism could still penetrate to the re- 
maining faithful, and keep the spark of faith alive. 

A large share in this renewal of zeal must be ascribed 
to the ‘‘Catechismus Romanus,”’ although it was never 
intended to be a manual for children or the common peo- 
ple. On the contrary, it is explicitly styled a ‘‘Cate- 
chismus ad Parochos,’’ and was primarily designed as a 
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help for pastors and others engaged, whether from free 
choice or as a matter of duty, in the teaching of the cate- 
chism. It owed its origin to the Council of Trent, but as 
the Council itself did not publish it, this was done later 
on by order of Pope Pius V (Rome, 1566), carrying out 
the Council’s directions. St. Charles Borromeo was most 
actively identified with its composition, and it has lost 
none of its value after the lapse of centuries, while it 
dealt a staggering blow to Protestant claims of the day. 
The Lutheran polemist Hesshus declared that ‘‘it was the 
craftiest book written by the Papists during the last 100 
years. When it extols the merits of Christ and the 
power of the Holy Ghost, when it exhorts all to shun evil 
and do good, it uses language so cunning that it could 
not be improved upon. But all this is so far from being 
done with an honest intention, that it is obviously cal- 
culated to deceive the people.’’ 
J. B. CEULEMANS. 
Moline, Ils. 





THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


With the appearance, in November, of its fifteenth 
volume, the Catholic Encyclopedia was brought to com- 
pletion. It now takes its place among the principal works 
of reference that have been produced in modern times, 
and as a source of information regarding the Catholic 
Church it holds a unique position. As the first attempt 
at a large and scholarly exposition, in the English lan- 
guage, of what the Church is and of what it teaches and 
does, the Encyclopedia has proved a success. That it is 
destined to render service of the highest kind to the cause 
of Catholic truth is the well-founded conviction of all who 
have watched its progress and have seen the steady ful- 
fillment of the hopes aroused at its inception. 

The first steps towards publishing it were taken on 
December 8, 1904, when a meeting of the Board of Edi- 
tors was called in New York. Happily, the membership 
of the Board has remained unchanged during the eight 
years spent in planning and publishing the work. It 
has thus been possible to carry out the original design 
with scarcely any modification and to issue the volumes 
with regularity and promptness. Much time and care 
was devoted to the preliminary tasks of determining the 
scope of the Encyclopedia, securing contributors, and 
providing the requisite funds and organizing a company 
of publishers. Finally it was decided to bring out ‘‘an 
international work of reference on the constitution, doc- 
trine, discipline and history of the Catholic Church.”’’ 

The announcement of the enterprise as thus conceived 
aroused widespread interest. It was generally recognized 
that any adequate account of the Catholic Church with its 
manifold activities must constitute a work unique in char- 
acter and literally encyclopedic in dimension. The sub- 
ject itself is so vast that a description of the Church as it 
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exists to-day would have called for many volumes; but 
when the historical treatment was added, it became evi- 
dent that condensation rather than expansion was needed 
if the work was to be kept within moderate limits. It was 
accordingly found necessary to group the available sub- 
jects in thirty-two departments, and this arrangement 
has served throughout as the basis of inclusion and 
exclusion. 

The editors were encouraged by the approval of the 
Hierarchy and the support that came generously from 
clergy and laity as soon as the nature of the undertaking 
was made known. It was felt that the proposed Encyclo- 
pedia would be especially serviceable in English-speaking 
countries, as no work of the same kind and of equal range 
had yet been published in our language. On the other 
hand, it is just in the English-speaking countries that one 
finds the greatest demand for such information as the 
Encyclopedia was designed to furnish. To Catholics it 
would offer succinct and accurate statements on every 
phase of their religion; to non-Catholies it would afford 
an opportunity of learning precisely what the Church 
teaches and of correcting various erroneous impressions 
which were due, in part at least, to the lack of works of 
reference written from the Catholic point of view. In 
the United States especially, the publication of such a 
work was judged opportune both because of the rapid 
growth of the Church in numbers and importance and 
because of the numerous discussions which center round 
Catholic doctrine and practice. 

But if the Encyclopedia, in respect of organization and 
material production, was to be American, it plainly could 
not be limited, either in choice of subjects or in the list of 
writers, to this or any other country: the very name of 
‘“‘Catholic’’ forbade such a restriction. Emphasis was 
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therefore laid on the international character of the work 
and from the outset measures were taken to secure the 
codperation of Catholic scholars all over the world. They 
were invited to contribute articles in those departments 
for which they were known to be specially competent, 
and furthermore to assist the editors with their sugges- 
tions regarding either the general plan of the work or its 
details. As a result, the completed Encyclopedia is the 
joint product of over 1,600 writers representing 43 dif- 
ferent countries. The list includes laymen, secular 
priests, members of religious orders and members of the 
Hierarchy. The learned professions have furnished their 
quota and, naturally, a large proportion of the contrib- 
utors is drawn from colleges and universities. Differing 
as they do in nationality, scientific pursuit and ecclesi- 
astical status, these writers are united by the bond of a 
common faith and by the desire to further the cause of 
Catholicism. In fact, it may be said that the list of con- 
tributors prefixed to each volume is in itself an interest- 
ing and instructive feature, a very practical illustration 
of Catholicity in the concrete. 

As regards the contents, it may be safely stated that 
no subject of first rate importance has been omitted. 
From time to time, particularly during the past year, the 
contributors and other persons have been invited to sug- 
gest additional articles, and these will be published in a 
supplement volume. Other topics, to which separate 
treatment could not be accorded, will be registered in the 
index with indication of the articles in which they are 
sufficiently noticed. It is also proposed to publish a 
guide or series of systematic references which will enable 
the reader to take up any subject and study its various 
aspects in logical sequence, though the alphabetical 
order has necessitated a distribution of closely allied 
topics through several volumes. Such a series, for 
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instance, would be Holy Eucharist, Sacrifice, Mass, Com- 
munion, Liturgy, ete.; or again, Psychology, Soul, Mind, 
Faculty, Immortality, ete. By combining the articles 
without regard to their alphabetical distance, the reader 
will have a rather complete treatise on almost any ques- 
tion that comes within the range of the Encyclopedia. 
And as each article is followed by a bibliography con- 
taining the principal works on the subject, the study of 
it can be pursued in various directions. 

While these features of the Encyclopedia make it use- 
ful to all who desire information regarding the Church, 
and therefore give it, in a very high sense, an educational 
character, there are in the work many pages of direct 
utility for the teacher. A Catholic publication of this sort 
could not of course overlook a subject which is of such 
vital importance for religion. Moreover, dictionaries or 
encyclopedias devoted exclusively to education have been 
produced in Germany, France, England and the United 
States. In some of these the Catholic position is stated 
and the history of Catholic institutions is more or less 
accurately presented. But it was clear to the editors of 
the Encyclopedia that more complete and even more cor- 
rect statements were needed; and for this reason a 
separate department was allotted to education. 

- There was no difficulty in filling out the space avail- 
able for the subject. The general article, ‘‘ Education,’’ 
might have been much longer without violating propor- 
tion. On the historical and institutional sides the treat- 
ment is more satisfactory. Thus, one may follow the 
development of Christian education from the early 
eatechetical schools through the monastic and cathedral 
schools to the universities. More in detail one may read 
the story of the famous schools in Ireland, of the Irish 
colleges on the continent, of the colleges established in 
Rome for ecclesiastical students of different nationalities, 
of parochial schools in various countries. Accounts are 
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given of the medieval course in Arts and of the academic 
degrees—bachelor, master and doctor—which likewise 
originated in the Middle Ages. The foundation, scope 
and work of each religious order devoted to teaching are 
explained in special articles; and the latest school 
statistics are furnished under the title of each diocese, 
state and country, along with the legislation affecting 
education. Add to these statements the biographies of 
eminent educators, and it will be seen that a fairly com- 
plete survey of the subject has been provided. 

Back of all these articles, however, there is a lesson of 
wider significance. The activities of the Church, how- 
ever they may diverge for the attainment of particular 
ends, are one in their source and their ultimate purpose. 
An encyclopedia may draw the lines between theology, 
philosophy, history, education and the rest ; but in reality, 
in the actual life of the Church, all these are interwoven. 
In the Catholic mind, the school is not an institution that 
can legitimately go its own way without any regard for 
religious truth or moral precept. Just because it deals 
with human souls, education is bound to take its guidance 
from the Institution to which Christ entrusted the means 
of bringing souls to their eternal destiny. Hence it is 
not surprising to see the care exercised by the Church in 
behalf of education, the interest taken by Popes in the 
establishment of colleges and universities, the codperation 
of clergy and laity in furthering scholarship, the zeal and 
self-sacrifice with which men and women vow their lives 
to the work of education. All this comes to the Catholic 
as matter of course; but it is well that it should be brought 
home to the teacher in the clear light of historical fact 
and the rich variety of circumstance and condition which 
only a full account of institutions and their founders can 
supply. 

It is a good thing for the teacher to know how much 
the education of our day owes to the Church and to the 
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institutions or individuals whose endeavors the Church 
has supported. Long before the era of millionaires, 
there were generous founders and endowments of all 
kinds which made possible the colleges of Oxford and 
Paris. There were schools for the people when all the 
people were of one belief, systems of speculation when 
faith was supreme, and civil governments with laws of 
their own when all sovereigns acknowledged the authority 
of Rome. In those days, at any rate, there could be no 
question as to the propriety and advantage of combining 
religious and moral training with intellectual education, 
nor could the State have demanded a higher preparation 
for citizenship than that which the school, with religion as 
its basis, imparted. 

Whatever the changes that time has brought about in 
the educative process, education itself must always rest 
on principles of some kind; it must embody and express 
a philosophy. To propose aims and ideals for the school 
is to insist in the most practical way upon the acceptance 
of certain definite views regarding the meaning of life 
and its value. The teacher, then, who would form a cor- 
rect estimate of any educational theory, is led back con- 
tinually to the study of philosophical questions. Is mind 
simply a function of brain, as materialism asserts, or 
does it belong to a higher order of being, as spiritualism 
teaches? Do all our actions take place of mechanical 
necessity, or do some of them at least give evidence of 
free volition? What is the truth about evolution? What 
is the nature of morality, its sources and its standards? 
To these and to many other questions of similar import, 
the Encyclopedia gives answers in which the teacher will 
find the essential conclusions of Catholic philosophy and, 
in most instances, a critical appreciation of the doctrines 
maintained by various schools of thought. From such 
a knowledge of principles there naturally results a power 
of discriminating between the claims of a theory however 
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plausible and its real merit, while an adequate test is 
supplied for ascertaining either the worth or the defects 
of any particular method. 

Quite distinct from these questions of educational 
procedure are those which bear on the content in history, 
literature and science. The text-books that deal with 
these subjects are not always models of accuracy in their 
statements pertaining to the Church or its interests; and 
the teacher consequently is obliged to look elsewhere for 
correct information. When the text-book is fairly trust- 
worthy, its account is often so brief that it calls for sup- 
plement or amplification. In any case, the teacher who 
is in earnest will not be satisfied with the outline pre- 
sented by the text, but will use it simply as a nucleus 
about which fuller exposition, with detail and sugges- 
tion, must be developed. Many of our teachers have 
already noted this special utility in the Encyclopedia and 
have accustomed their pupils also to profit by it in con- 
nection with the regular class-work. This, however, 
should not be taken to imply that the limits of study, 
either for teacher or for pupil, are fixed by the Encyclo- 
pedia as a whole or by its treatment of any subject. Its 
aim is rather to quicken a desire for further investiga- 
tion, and its chief value to the school lies in its presenta- 
tion of facts with sufficiency of statement concerning the 
substance but at the same time with hints and clues which 
the reader may follow over wide ranges of specialized 
study. 

Considerable space has been allotted by the Encyclo- 
pedia to biography. The list includes theologians, 
philosophers, jurists, historians, artists, poets—in fact, 
men of eminence in every line of productive scholarship. 
The reason for this is obvious: each name on the list is a 
eredit to the Church and the series as a whole shows how 
varied are the interests which engage the learning and 
toil of the Catholic thinker. But the most significant 
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group is that which contains the biographies of men dis- 
tinguished for their achievements in the field of natural 
science. While it excites no wonder that the Church 
should have found able defenders of Catholic doctrine 
and kindled the genius that expressed itself in artistic 
creation, it is often said that one must go outside the 
Church to find the great scientists. Medieval specula- 
tion no doubt constructed vast systems of theology and 
philosophy; but what share, it is asked, have Catholics 
taken in the development of modern science? The answer 
to this question is not so readily found because the 
writers of text-books rarely mention the religious belief 
of the men whose work they describe. It is none the less 
useful for the teacher to know that mathematics owes 
much to Cauchy; biology to Mendel, Carnoy and 
Schwann; astronomy to Leverrier and Secchi, physics to 
Ampeére, Galvani and Volta. These men and many other 
scientists whose lives are sketched in the Encyclopedia 
were Catholics—a fact that might well be brought out 
in class whenever their discoveries are mentioned. The 
lesson will lose none of its interest by reason of such 
marginal notes, and the pupil will be better prepared to 
meet the thread-bare objection about the opposition 
between science and faith. 

It is not, however, to the past only that the pupil should 
turn for names that rank high in scholarship. He should 
also become acquainted with those who are actually at 
work in the various departments of knowledge and who 
are helping to build up our Catholic literature. The 
Encyclopedia introduces him to hundreds of writers in 
the various countries of the world; and if he did no more 
than learn of their existence he would still have formed 
some idea of the literary activity which the Church 
encourages. Usually he is made familiar with the 
authors who write his own language; but it would be well 
for him to know something of those who do honor to the 
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Faith in France and Germany, Italy and Spain as well 
as in the more distant lands of the East. None of these 
should be foreign to him in the sense of being unknown; 
all of them should be included in his list of contemporary 
writers who have won rank in the history of Catholic 
literature. 

The full value of the Encyclopedia as an instrument 
of education cannot be determined by any other method 
than that of actual use. So far each new volume has 
elicited, with increasing emphasis, praise and recognition 
from our teachers. It is not unreasonable to expect that 
the completed work will afford a more adequate notion of 
the range of subjects which are treated and of the care 
which has been taken in setting forth the meaning of each 
subject both from the Catholic view-point at large and 
from the more special view-point of the Catholic teacher. 
Such a body of writers may fitly be compared to a uni- 
versity which is not circumscribed by nationality or 
locality, but which, with a higher purpose and a wider 
scope, speaks to a cosmopolitan audience. Only the 
Catholic Church could have engaged such a corps of 
teachers and registered such a throng of students. 














ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN PREDIS- 
POSED TO NERVOUSNESS * 


How to manage a child in a fit of temper has been 
much discussed. When possible it is desirable to cut it 
short at the beginning. Some parents rejoice to see 
their children reveal a violent temper, and are glad that 
they can fly into a passion, turn red as a beet, clench the 
fists and attack the individual with whom they are angry. 
Such attacks if frequently repeated are very deleterious 
to the nervous system. Some parents try to stop them 
by petting or indulging the child, a kind of licensing of 
irritability which rarely, if ever, pays; others threaten 
the child or corporally punish him, a mistake, usually in 
the other direction. As a rule, most may be accomplished 
by purposely ignoring the attack, perhaps isolating the 
child for a short period; in some cases a warm bath and 
the bed may be the best remedies! In older childen the 
habit of giving way to temper may sometimes be broken 
by inculeating the conviction that one who loses his 
temper makes a fool of himself, loses his dignity and 
excites the disdain and contempt of his fellows: the 
horror of looking ridiculous, of making a donkey of 
one’s self, may be a most powerful lever in conquering a 
tendency to attacks of fury. 

All children are easily frightened, but the child pre- 
disposed to nervousness, more easily than the healthy 
child, becomes the victim of abnormal fears or timidity. 
Mosso, writing on fear, once said: ‘‘Every ugly 
thing told to the child, every shock, every fright 
given him, will remain like a minute splinter in the 


* Reprinted from Child Welfare Magazine, November, 1912. 
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flesh, to torture him all his life long.’’ In Greece and 
Rome the children were frightened with the lamias or 
female demons who would charm them and suck their 
blood, with the one-eyed Cyclops or with a black god, 
Mercury, who would come to carry them away. And 
this very pernicious error in education still prevails. 
The mother, the nurse, the maid and the servants still 
frighten the child with tales of the bogey-man, of goblins, 
of ogres, of wizards and of witches. How often is a child 
frightened to tears, its disposition spoiled and its life 
made a burden by tales, threats or tortures which made 
it timid and shrinking; sometimes fears are thus started 
which last through life. One must learn how to deal with 
the fear of being alone, the fear of the dark, and the 
fear of thunder and lightning. Certain fears, common to 
childhood, are easily overcome, especially through the 
example of courage set by parent, nurse or teacher. 

In some instances, however, the fears are a symptom 
of disease, and when there is doubt a physician should 
always be consulted. A young girl, recently brought to 
me, because of an unaccountable, persistent, and dis- 
tressing fear of ‘‘burglars in the house,’’ was found to 
be suffering from exophthalmic goitre; on removal of a 
portion of the thyroid gland by Dr. Halsted, the child 
rapidly improved and on last report was only occasion- 
ally troubled by the fear; it seems probable that she will 
soon be entirely free from it. Children who suffer from 
‘‘night terrors’’ often have adenoid growths in the naso- 
pharynx; on removal of the growth by a slight operation 
the ‘‘night terrors’’ disappear. 

In his work entitled The Natural Way in Moral Train- 
ing, Patterson Du Bois emphasizes the importance of 
what he calls ‘‘nurture by atmosphere,’’ by which he 
means the indirect education of the feelings, and John 
Dewey asserts that ‘‘The feelings and sentiments are the 
most sacred and mysterious part of the individual, and 
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should always be approached and ‘influenced indi- 
rectly.’’’ More can be accomplished by a good example 
in enthusiasms, depreciations, reverence, and admira- 
tions than by direct preaching. 

Let no ope think, however, that lack of feeling, or a 
nature impoverished on the emotional side is desirable 
or that it-protects against nervous disease. The elevating 
emotions, hope, joy, expectation, love—are constructive 
and judiciously to be cultivated; the depressing emotions 
—despair, sorrow, regret and fear—are damaging to the 
nervous system if long maintained. The highest feelings 
of all, including the religious, ethical and the aesthetic— 
inspire noble and useful conduct and in the education of 
nervous children these sentiments are to be favored in 
their development, in due degree, at a suitable age. 

It is a serious mistake to lead the young child into 
experiences that belong properly to a later age. When 
children under ten years of age are made to travel 
extensively, to visit museums and picture galleries, 
to attend the theatre and the opera, they.are introduced 
to entertainment wholly unsuited to their time of life 
and which they, in their immaturity, are entirely unfitted 
to enjoy. Later on at an age when they should learn to 
know such things for the first time the attractiveness of 
novelty is wanting; they are cheated of the pleasures 
which normally should be theirs. As Oppenheim well 
puts it, a ‘‘child’s childishness is its greatest asset.’’ 

On the training of the religious, ethical and aesthetic 
feelings time will not permit me to speak, though I regard 
the topies of the greatest importance for the health of 
the nervous system. Certainly the cultivation of love of 
nature, truth, goodness, beauty, and humanity cannot 
help but strengthen the character and the will. The 
altruistic feelings, when they begin to appear, should be 
given opportunity for expression. 
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Above all as a factor making for the health of the 
nervous system the joy of work must be referred to. It is 
one of the greatest pleasures life offers; moreover, it 
compels concentration of attention, and protects from all 
the dangers which attend upon idleness. ‘‘Education to 
idleness is education to nervousness.’’ Overwork must 
be avoided; neither bodily nor mental fatigue should be 
permitted excess. Regular, systematic, enjoyable work, 
suited to the interests and powers of the worker, is the 
best tonic I know of. If the work can be in the country, 
rather than in the city, all the better, especially for those 
with nervous predisposition. The enjoyment of nature 
possible in the country, the opportunities for work in 
wood, field or garden and upon the river, keeping the 
worker much in the open air, exercising his muscles, 
drawing his attention away from himself and fixing it 
upon things outside—what conditions could be more 
favorable to the health and happiness of the nervous 
child? If the nervous children that we see in towns could 
be transplanted to villages and the country—away from 
the din and bustle of the city, its restlessness, its haste 
and its feverish excitements, what a host of advantages 
would accrue! The schools are growing ever better in 
the country; in many country districts they are now ex- 
cellent. The movement which began with the New School 
of Dr. Cecil Reddie in Abbotsholme, England, and which 
has led to the Landerzichungsheime of Leitz in the Harz 
and in Thuringen and of Truper near Jena, should be 
followed and imitated in this country. 

In any case, nervous children should not be sent to 
school too early; preferably they should start a year, or 
even several years, later than the normal child. And in 
the schools they should never be pushed ahead too fast; 
competition is dangerous for the nervous child. The mis- 
taken ambition of parents who desire their children to 
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head the class is often responsible for serious injury to 
health. 

Sleeplessness is always a danger signal. In children it 
is most often due to indigestion or to mental overstrain; 
occasionally to premature sexual excitations. If insomnia 
appear, and especially if it persist, the parents should 
consult a physician. 

Medicine, psychology and pedagogy are all concerned 
in solving the problem presented by the nervous child. 
These sciences have already made great conquests; what 
the future may hold for them, who will attempt to fore- 
tell? Let us avail ourselves of the knowledge we have, 
doing what we can to dispel the scepticism of the ignorant 
and at the same time avoiding the futile enthusiasm of 
those who believe they know all. 

LLEWELLYS BARKER. 





SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


A popular wave for the teaching of sex hygiene in 
the public schools is sweeping over the country. It has 
back of it a multitude of well-meaning people, 
TEACHING many of them leaders in educational circles. 
OF SEX The appalling spread of sex disease which 
HYGIENE’ threatens the extinction of the race has im- 
pelled many leading physicians to lend them- 
selves and the prestige of their names to the movement 
for the teaching of sex hygiene to our children as a last 
desperate remedy. It should surprise no one that under 
circumstances such as these many lecturers and writers 
go to extremes. 
There is another side to the problem, however. The 
Catholie Chureh has had an experience of 2,000 years in 
eurbing sex passion and in protecting the 
THE fountains of life from disease and degrading 
CATHOLIC influences. She has ever held that faith is 
VIEW-POINT necessary for salvation: it remained for 
Martin Luther to insist that faith alone suf- 
ficed. The Church insists on enlightenment; she has 
never forgotten the promise of her Divine Founder: 
‘*You shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.’’ But she has always maintained that the will, the 
feelings and the emotions and conscience need develop- 
ment no less than the intellect. Her priests receive 
several years of special training to fit them to deal with 
the problems of sex life and to be the guides and teachers 
of children and adults, of married and unmarried people. 
The necessity of teaching children and adults to observe 
the ordinances of natural and Divine law in order to 
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secure happiness here and hereafter has ever been before 
her eyes. The Protestant reformers rejected the con- 
fessional and the results of that rejection are coming 
home to us now with appalling force. 

In order to save themselves from destruction, many of 
those outside the Church clamor for the teaching of sex 

hygiene to little children. But they would 
REMEDY entrust the work to young girl teachers 
WORSE THAN’ whose only preparation for it is secured by 
THE DISEASE attendance at summer schools or a few 

summer lectures. Moreover, there is no 
seal of confession to protect the confidences of the chil- 
dren, nor is the instruction to be given to each child 
according to its needs, but the remedy is to be doled out 
in public to all the children, a procedure that recalls the 
days when certain schools administered cathartics to all 
the pupils by putting the medicine in the coffee, or when 
all the children were required to take sulphur and 
molasses in the spring to purify the blood. Naturally, 
the Catholic conscience rebels at the crudeness of this 
method, and, perhaps, with equal naturalness the en- 
thusiastic supporters of the modern method regard their 
Catholic brethren as ignorant and reactionary. Of course 
time will tell on which side the truth lies; but, alas, how 
appalling will be the cost of the experiment. Although 
the movement is still in its infancy, we are already begin- 
ning to reap some of its evil fruits. 

In the Washington Herald, under date of November 16, 
1912, two items appear which bear striking verification of 
the Scriptural axiom, ‘‘As you sow, so shall you reap.’’ 
The first of these refers to happenings in the city of 
Washington, where the movement for the teaching of sex 
hygiene is still in its infancy; the second is a telegram 
from Madison, Wis., where the movement has reached 
the crest of the wave: 
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‘‘Sex Education Urged by Speakers. ‘Sex instruc- 
tion should form a harmonious integral part of the 
twentieth century child’s education,’ declared 
cuRRENT Dr. Elnora C. Folkmar, of the Woman’s 
METHODS Clinic, last night at the evening session of the 
First Washington Conference on ‘The Boy 
and the Home,’ at the Y. M. C. A. Dr. Folkmar’s sub- 
ject was ‘How to Teach Sex Hygiene to Children Under 
Twelve’ and formed part of the normal course of train- 
ing to fit parents to teach their children. The lecture was 
illustrated with colored stereopticon slides. ‘Too many 
children,’ said the speaker, ‘go wrong through ignorance 
or through lack of proper ideals to control conduct. The 
common attitude of mystery, secrecy, and of aloofness 
concerning sex phenomena in general and the birth of a 
new human being in particular, only intensifies in the 
minds of children the false notions they receive from per- 
verted playmates.’ Dr. Folkmar advocated teaching sex 
hygiene to the very young by maintaining window gar- 
dens, visits to the aquarium, and later by poultry raising. 
Dr. Winfield S. Hall, Professor of Physiology at North- 
western Medical School, who is in charge of the Confer- 
ence’s campaign of sex education, yesterday spoke before 
the pupils of four of the city’s high schools, while Dr. 
Charles E. Barker, physical adviser to President Taft, 
made a similar tour of carbarns.’’ 
Teachers are required to attend lectures on sex hygiene. 
A Catholic mother told me the other day that she felt 
obliged to accompany her daughter to one 
A MENACE of these lectures given by a woman doctor 
TO CATHOLIC and that the discourse was such that she 
TEACHERS was unable to look her neighbors in the 
face; that she considered it unfit for any 
modest woman to listen to. Nevertheless, the principal 
had advised the teacher to bring her beau with her to the 
lecture. There are a great many Catholic teachers in our 
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public schools whose consciences must be hurt by the com- 
pulsory attendance at lectures of this character. 
The following is the second item referred to: 
‘¢ ‘Mystic Circle’ Causes Trouble. Organization, Out- 
growth of Mixed Eugenic Classes, Cause of Immorality. 
Madison, Wis., Nov. 15. The famous ‘Mystic 
‘‘wystic Circle’ described as existing in the State Uni- 
CIRCLE’’ versity by Professor Bittman, who went to 
Federal prison for writing to young women of 
the doings of this circle, has been duplicated in the city 
high school, according to a confession to the city police, 
which tells of the existence of a group of nearly a score 
of girls and half a dozen boys who devoted much of their 
time outside of schoolhouse to undue association. Partly 
as a result of this exposure, and partly to the teaching of 
problems of life in mixed classes, parents of thirty girls 
representing the best families in the city have withdrawn 
their daughters from the school. A demand will be made 
to the school authorities for the separate education of 
girl and boy students in such subjects as botany, zoology 
and biology. 
In Milwaukee the exposure came as a result of a man 
accused on a statutory charge by one of the school girls, 
a classmate, and the subsequent wedding of the 
BITTER couple to prevent prosecution. The girl, in 
FRUITS applying to the police for the warrant for the 
young man, described the ‘ Mystic Circle’ as con- 
sisting of seventeen girls and six boys of the school, all 
of whom were frequently associated in grossly immoral 
practices. How much further the immorality extends 
throughout the school cannot be known, but the parents 
who have withdrawn their daughters say that this is 
done to prevent their correspondence with the male mem- 
bers. It is said that there has been much protest against 
the teaching of botany in mixed classes. While they have 
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always believed in the education of the young in sex prob- 
lems as a means of preventing their indulgence, the prin- 
cipal says that the protesting parents declare that instead 
of education in such problems preventing vice, it has 
served to arouse the curiosity of the pupils and caused 
rather than prevented indulgence. Segregation of the 
classes in botany will be the result. According to the 
authorities, not only, it is said, did the study of botany 
introduce the students to the problems of life, but the 
botanical expeditions in search of specimens offered 
opportunities for the students.’’ 
That the spread of immorality among public school 
children is an evil that calls loudly for remedy will be 
readily admitted, and that it is an exceed- 
KNOWLEDGE ingly difficult problem no one at all familiar 
INEFFECTIVE with present conditions will deny. Religious 
sanctions cannot be invoked in the public 
schools and without religion it is difficult to see what may 
be done to hold in check the developing passions of young 
people who are thrown together in our upper grammar 
grades and high schools. In our haste to find a remedy, 
we should guard against the employment of devices which 
will aggravate instead of cure the disease. No class of 
young men in the community know more about the 
ravages of sex disease than our medical students, but 
there are few who will claim for them greater virtue on 
this account. Many arguments on a priori grounds might 
be advanced against the practice of teaching sex phys- 
iology and sex hygiene to mixed classes and we are having 
too many demonstrations of the evil effects of well-inten- 
tioned but misguided instruction of this character. The 
unpleasant notoriety attaching to the happenings in the 
high school in Madison is but a single instance of what is 
taking place on a large scale at present. 
Father Van Der Donckt has rendered the English- 
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speaking world a service by his translation of a valuable 

work in German from the pens of two of the 
EDUCATING professors of the Theological Faculty of the 
To purity University of Innsbruck, Michael Gatterer, 

S. J., and Francis Krus, 8. J. The English 
idiom in the translation is not always pure, and the trans- 
lator also betrays his imperfect acquaintance with the 
language in many places through his use of words, but 
the teaching is wholesome and it will serve at least to set 
forth the Catholic attitude on a subject of such vital and 
practical importance. 

Some idea of the lines laid down by these authors may 
be gained from the following extracts. ‘‘A further 
special danger of corruption lies in the craze for sexual 

enlightenment, which seems to ignore the 
DANGERS distinction between small and grown-up chil- 
OF FALSE dren; an enlightenment which—as if the easily 
METHODS excited imagination of children still needed 

violent stimuli—consists in the most heedless 
exposition and description of the merely physiological 
side of sexual matters whereas the material side ought 
to be kept in the background through the emphasizing 
of the moral.’’ ‘‘Thinking readers will readily see the 
difference between the enlightenment which we advocate 
and the exaggerated, one-sided sex information which 
affects the mind rather than the conscience. The latter 
mere knowledge we again deprecate and condemn. 
Champions of the latter consider it the main thing and 
their only concern. We view information as necessary, 
for without definite knowledge there is but a false (an 
anxious, exaggerated or blind) and not an enlightened 
conscientiousness; but the main thing abides the train- 
ing of the mind, of the heart, and of the will. Unfortu- 
nately this conscientiousness with regard to purity is 
often lacking; yes, today a wave is sweeping across the 
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country tending to duil and chloroform it both in public 
and private life.’’ ‘‘Another cause of this neglect is 
the view or the confused sentiment that every thing 
sexual and each word spoken thereon is 
PRUDISHNESS sinful. Such notions have at times as- 
sumed the proportions of formal heresies, 
which also taught that marriage was something wicked. 
A remarkable fact is that those rigorists often sank 
into the filthiest depths of vice. The Christian truth 
is this: the abuse only, and inordinate sexual indulgence 
are sinful; whereas sexual life controlled by reason and 
faith fully harmonizes with the law of nature and was 
raised by Our Lord to the high dignity of a sacrament. 
* * * Experience substantiates that many young 
people, especially girls of pious families in thoroughly 
Christian countries, were entrapped in the meshes of 
seducers only because their parents and educators had 
failed to forewarn them.’’ ‘‘With the age 
DANGERS OF of discretion, i. e., when children commence 
IGNORANCE attending school, begins properly the duty 
of instructing. To answer the question as 
to how far the teaching should go, a sharp distinction 
is to be drawn between class teaching at school and 
church, and private teaching which parents first, and 
eatechists next, are bound to give in and out of the con- 
fessional. Our modern enlightenment promoters blun- 
dered most with regard to the class teaching.’’ 
The authors insist on enlightening children on sex 
matters according to their needs, but together with this 
enlightenment they insist on the train- 
NECESSITY ing of the emotions, of the will, and 
OF SEX of conscience, and they very properly 
ENLIGHTENMENT assign to the public teaching on these 
matters the role of enlightening the 
pupils on those matters which may be properly dealt 
with in public without injury to modesty and without 
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the danger of awakening curiosity and arousing passion. 
Further instruction in these matters must be left in the 
hands of parents and confessors. 

The section on private instruction contains several 
general rules which will be studied with interest by all 
our Catholic teachers: 

‘*1, Class-teaching is necessarily limited; a great deal 
ean be said only in private. Man’s origin from the 
moment of his conception should be thoroughly explained. 
The proper time for this instruction shall be discussed 
further on. But the fact is that it must be given some 

day, no matter how hard it may seem. For 
PROPER there is no province in man’s life, where reck- 
METHODS less and thoughtless action or omission is 

wreaked in so tragic and inexorable a manner, 
by physical injury to self and others, as the domain of 
things sexual. Foerster summarizes well the conse- 
quences of the unfortunately common mistake of leaving 
young people to chance in a most dangerous matter. 
They obtain their first introduction to a realm in which 
the whole man’s happiness depends on the spiritualizing 
of the life of instinct from the foulest sources, unseemly 
conversations, books, and lascivious curiosity; hence 
their growing inclinations are fed on the basest senti- 
ments and phantasms; they brood on pleasures derived 
from filthy secret practices and from selfish indulgence. 
Some fancy that this pedagogical neglect of years can 
be made good by a parting exhortation when the son 
leaves home, and is expected to resist temptations abroad 
through information gathered from all possible dark 
corners where only an enlightened conscience will avail. 
The worst result of this stolen information is that boys 
gradually settle down to the conviction that the sexual 
life has but personal pleasure for its object. No wonder 
that their warped opinion is made to subserve short- 
sighted passion. Later when higher aspects and re- 
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sponsibilities dawn upon them, they have no more con- 
trolling power: sensuality has kept the upper-hand and 
successfully meets and dominates the spirit by its home- 
made philosophy. Thus grown-up men who, while they 
are good-hearted and conscientious in ordinary life, al- 
together mistake human happiness and dignity with 
regard to the sexual life, and they look upon marriage 
as an institution intended for selfish gratification of lust 
without realizing its true obligations. 
**2. Our method of teaching is quite 
FUNDAMENTAL different from the unreserved enlighten- 
PRINCIPLES ment which we mentioned and condemned. 
The following principles will make this 


clear: 

(a) Right teaching has the following aim: To bring 
before children, as soon as they become conscious of 
things sexual, the high moral significance and responsi- 
bility connected therewith. Therefore, it is imperative, 


above all, that the teachers be filled with the right spirit, 
and they are bound to make their wards share their 

own views. From this preponderance of 
AIM OF SEX the moral aspects follows that only the 
INSTRUCTION essential phase of sexual physiology is 

clearly explained, as it would otherwise be 
impossible to treat the moral and religious side; further- 
more, an accurate explanation being once given, there 
is no more need of returning to the subject time and 
again. It would be wrong to take such a view of its 
moral significance as if one should be continually en- 
grossed with this question. A quiet, earnest instruction 
will best forestall this illusion, whereas it is precisely 
dark suspicions and improper experience that wrap this 
matter in a mysterious cloak and wield a fascinating 
power on sensuality. Foerster’s observation is excel- 
lent: the easiest way to ward off attention from the 
merely physiological is to treat the consideration of the 
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physiological side as something subordinate, as the mere 
foundation of the higher point of view. The physical 
act is left in the background as the simple seaffolding 
on which rational man erects a lofty edifice of love and 
fidelity. 

(b) As the uplifting moral views must ever be kept 
to the fore, but very little should be said of the likenesses 

between the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
DANGER OF We have pointed out the differences between 
BIOLOGICAL the propagation of man and other living 
METHOD beings. A great many popular treatises on 

natural philosophy, partly adapted to youth, 
endlessly exalt processes of nature and praise the won- 
derful laws affecting the fertilization and propagation of 
the organic world. Such object lessons present the 
serious danger of deceiving the young into believing that 
outer nature is the pattern for the moral wants of 
rational man, whereas it is in constant conflict with the 
higher needs of his soul. 

(c) A capital blunder advocates of the exaggerated 
enlightenment perpetrate is promoting mere knowledge. 
Right teaching on the contrary holds that knowledge of 

sexual matters only begets evil, unless con- 
TRUTH IN- science is simultaneously ‘aroused, and 
SUFFICIENT efforts are put forth to train the will and 

the mind, aye, unless such training has pre- 
viously been given. The whole harm of a too early 
acquaintance with things sexual lies in the fact that the 
undisciplined will lacks strength to resist the excitement. 
The inefficiency of their knowledge is proved, e. g., by 
the appalling statistics of the sexual pest among the 
most cultured. Late accounts hailing from Berlin quote 
9% among working people and 25% among University 
students. 

(d) Besides, it is easy to understand that the char- 
acter of a private instruction obviates many incon- 
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veniences inseparable from class teaching. Individual 
private tutoring only can ascertain just how much in. 

formation is necessary and profitable for 
INDIvipuAL _ the child. It alone also can find out the 
INSTRUCTION right kind, and thereupon depends the 

result of the teaching. Though the time 
of physical maturity (puberty) may be generally as. 
signed as the proper age to receive such information, 
local circumstances alter cases; hence some may require 
earlier forewarning. 

**3. The last given rule, that the young can be fully 
taught only in private, naturally points to the best 
teachers, namely, the parents. They know their children 
and those among them who neglect this duty must be 

reminded of it. Let catechists not forget that 
PARENTS’ this burden rests upon parents. Hence much 
DUTY of the following direction is meant chiefly for 

them. Only in the case of the latter’s inca- 
pacity, other educators must step in. Prudence will 
advise priests and catechists to admonish parents of this 
obligation and to help them with their counsels. Should 
parents prove heedless, let them come to an understand- 
ing with them before undertaking this work. In Catholic 
communities there is less danger of failure and misap- 
prehension, as good Christian parents often bring their 
children to their confessors (pastors) for instruction, 
or, at least, are grateful when the latter relieve them 
of this task. At all events, priests must proceed with 
the greatest tact, as the slighest impropriety renders 
them liable to misunderstanding, aye, to grave suspicion. 
Even in the confessional, such an instruction, in so far 
as it is necessary, may be imparted only with the great- 
est carefulness. The catechist’s age also will determine 
his freer or more reserved speech. With all, an earnest, 
well-meant lesson from those called to give it, even 
though it were not quite faultless, is always preferable 
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to the information children might draw from unclean 
fountains. Foerster maintains that the crudest teaching 
of parents is better than silence, as silence is equivalent 
to drinking in street-infection. In any case, parents, 
tutors, and educators are generally too afraid of duly 
instructing their offspring. One decisive reason why we 
combat the wrong enlightenment is its connection with 
the movement that would favor adults with the blessing 
of ‘free love’ and would thus also prepare children to 
give free reign to their passions.”’ 

The closing paragraph of the Professors’ treatise is 
worth consideration here. ‘‘The foregoing directions may 
possibly give our readers the impression that these 
sexual teachings must occupy much room in the general 

education. The fact is this: if parents and 
PROPER tutors educate rightly, whatever refers to im- 
EMPHASIS purity, and to the prevention thereof, can be 

taught very briefly, and thus a great advantage 
will be secured for the sexual training, that is, to save 
children the impression that this is a question where- 
with man should be continually engrossed. Precisely 
to compass this boon, it is necessary to proceed in such 
a way as to leave no room for doubt or error. To lend 
assistance to this work, we could not perform our task 
in too concise a manner, and we had to set forth re- 
peatedly the more important principles. Needless to say 
that everything should not be told at once nor at the 
same age. Thus, for instance, only the older boys and 
girls should be informed of the object of sexua! pleasure. 
But we should expatiate more on the beauty, sublimity 
and life-long advantages of the positive virtue of purity 
as well as on the high moral significance of married life. 

Foerster’s Jugendlehre (instruction for youth) and 
Lebensfiihrung (Life Guide) will furnish teachers and 
educators material help for school pupils and for youths 
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and maidens. The final result, however, must be borne 
in mind, 7. e., the preventive and preservative power of 
religion regarding the sex life is so fundamental and 
so indispensable that it is simply impossible to live con- 
tinently and to overcome strong temptations (except in 
rare individual cases) without religious 

NECESSITY education and its uplifting influence. To 
OF RELIGION that effect, edifying books, such as those 
quoted, will be most useful. We confidently 

conclude our treatment of the sexual enlightenment with 
this sentence: Imperiled young folk may expect a double 
advantage from the right sexual instruction: they will 
not so easily become addicted to vice; and secondly, they 
will not forfeit their gladness and at last their innocence 
through anxieties and scruples which are the necessary 
outcome of false and rigoristic view of things sexual.’’ 
The authors of this book do not confine themselves to 
views expressed by Catholics. They invoke the splendid 
testimony of some of the leading edu- 

VIEWS OF ‘ational authorities of Germany. Foers- 
NON-CATHOLICS ter and Paulsen may be mentioned 
among these. Paulsen, speaking of 

Foerster’s book, Sexualethik und Sexualpadagogik, says: 
‘*It appears as if all the devils were let loose at present 
to lay waste the domain of German social life. There 
is an organized traffic promoting horrible crimes. Rav- 
ing women proclaim in pamphlets and novels ‘The Right 
to Motherhood’, twaddling poets preach to ripe youth 
the necessity and the right to pursue the pleasures of 
which some people seek to deprive them. The news- 
paper world, theatres, novels, lectures by men and 
women, would seem to force upon the public as the fore- 
most question: ‘Must not all olstacles to free sexual 
life be driven from the earth?’ At this juncture such 
a book as Foerster’s is like the voice of a sober man 
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amid a chorus of inebriates.’’ Paulsen’s view on this 
matter is cited in a later page as follows: 
‘*Such information given at the right time and by the 
right person may be profitable, yet the dangers attached 
to it must not be overlooked: arresting the 
PAULSEN’s attention on this point may also produce 
VIEWS other effects. Nothing more frightful can be 
conjured up than such enlightenment given 
by cranks and fanatics. The question is this: to fore- 
stall and prevent, above all to prevent, the infection of 
the imagination by low and filthy representations, to 
develop the sense of shame, to promote the love of purity 
by cultivating a watchful and tender conscience, finally 
to strengthen the will so that it may overcome sensual 
nature by spiritual domination. The habit of self- 
discipline, the love of work, hardening the body, con- 
tempt of softness, a high ideal of manly force and 
vigor, and, to use a Christian expression, fortitude 
grounded on humility and the grace of God, those are the 
things which render immune (as far as possible) from the 
threatening perils. To bring about these results, the will 
must be thoroughly trained for years, as there is no 
specific which can be prescribed at the moment of 
danger.’’ Paulsen’s creed in this matter is summed up 
as follows: ‘‘Three great imperatives are the eternal 
guiding stars of true education: ‘learn to obey! learn to 
exert yourself! learn to deny yourself and to overcome 
vour lusts!’ ”’ 
Foerster’s views are given on many of the topics 
treated in the book. Though not a Catholic, he seems 
on this, as on so many other themes, to hold 
FOERSTER’S Catholic views. He is quoted from ‘‘On the 
VIEWS Old and New Aspects of Sex Relations’’: 
‘‘We confidently look forward to the time 
when blinded and foolish people will see that there are 
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eternal truths which cannot be banished by the flashy 
wisdom of the day. A like success awaits the prudent 
and ceaseless efforts of individual Christian educators 
who base their hope on supernatural powers.’’ And he 
is quoted as saying in the summary at the close of 
Sexualethik und Sexualpddagogik: ‘‘ Religion is so fun- 
damental and indispensable that without it the young, 
especially those of strong temperament, will strive in 
vain to live continently, and—if we except a few rare 
cases—to banish and overcome violent temptations.”’’ 
This thought is expressed as follows by Bishop Sailer: 
‘*The most critical situations of youth, such as the period 
of awakening sex love, prove beyond doubt that to give an 
early religious training is the educator’s paramount duty. 
In default of religion, nothing shall save. Coneupiscence 
clutches young folks, and like a giant crushes them 

unawares.’’ 
President G. Stanley Hall has often given expression 
to a similar thought: he has insisted over and over again 
that even if religion were not true it 


DIFFICULTY would be necessary for the safeguarding 
OF THE of youth during the critical years of 
PUBLIC scHooL forming character. Many of our edu- 
SITUATION eators realize this truth keenly, but 


religion is banished by law from the 
public school and the teachers are compelled to seek out 
some other means for safeguarding the moral life of the 
nation. They are worthy of all praise for their earnest 
endeavors in this matter, and whatever they accomplish 
is so much gained. The danger is that in attempting to 
do the impossible they may render conditions worse than 
they are at present. This, many believe, will be the in- 
evitable result of the present movement for the teaching 
of sex hygiene, divorced from religion and its ideals, on 
which so many rely at present for unattainable results. 
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We are free in our Catholic schools to teach religion 
with its divine sanctions and its high and ennobling 
spiritual ideals, but notwithstanding all our 


FREEDOM resources in this matter, were we deprived 
or caTHoLIc of the confessional, it is questionable 
SCHOOLS whether we should succeed in preserving 


our young people from the ravages of sex 
sin and sex disease. The authors of Educating to Purity 
cite a page from Schdberl’s Aatechetik in which the value 
of the confessional is well set forth. 
‘‘Admirable disposition of Divine Providence! The 
secret of the sexual relation is placed here under the seal 
of sacramental confession. If this sacra- 
NECESSITY OF ment did not exist, it would have to be 
CONFESSION invented, were it only for the instruction 
on the sixth commandment, which must 
be given to children, and cannot better be given any- 
where than in the confessional. Here children lay bare 
the deepest recesses of their souls; they reveal the doubts 
which spring up about the age of ten or twelve concern- 
ing this matter; then their thoughts, desires, their in- 
terior and exterior dangers and occasions of impurity. 
Children interrogate and the priest answers in God’s 
name and in a manner befitting the individual spiritual 
circumstances and needs. Of course, confessors will meet 
with some difficulties here. Priests must question most 
prudently in order not to teach new ways of sinning, and 
yet clearly enough to find out if any grievous sins have 
been committed.’’ 
One by one, the great fundamental principles of the 
teaching Church are being vindicated in the field of edu- 
cation. Little by little, the science of 
VINDICATION pedagogy is demonstrating to the world 
OF THE that the Protestant reformers lacked divine 
CHURCH guidance in their rejection of these prin- 
ciples. The liturgy, with all its feeling and 
sensory motor training, the imitation of the saints, the 
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doctrine of guardian angels, ete., are coming to be 
viewed in a new light, and in the present crisis, when the 
life of a nation seems at stake, thoughtful men are begin- 
ning to recognize that the confessional is our only means 
of salvation. Through its agency the home is preserved, 
children are safeguarded during the dangerous period of 
sex development, youths are kept clean and prepared for 
worthy marriage, and married life itself is kept pure and 
wholesome. The modern world demonstrates only too 
clearly the evil results of removing this salutary social 
organ from the life of the Christian people. A man is 
bold, indeed, who would venture to place limits to the 
achievements of modern science; surgery has enabled 
man to live without a stomach and modern education may 
teach a non-Catholic world to grow up and abide in purity 
and to preserve the sanctity of the home without the aid 
of confession and the sacrament of penance, but such 
achievement seems at present to be in the dim future. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 
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the purpese of a college education it is 

sume a broad-minded position and not 

; conclusions to be marred by greed and 

It is also necessary to agree that 

of wealth is not the highest and 

noblest aim of life, and hence is not the goal 

toward which education should tend. It is 

essential, however, to understand that money values can- 
not be totally ignored in any scheme of education. 

Of course no question ean be considered satisfactorily 


a 


| 


from only one point of view and this is no exception. 


There is usually some truth in each point of view. It is 
for us to inquire wherein lies most truth. 

The utilitarian point of view takes for granted that a 
man is useful in the world only when he acts out his 
specific part on the stage of life and gives no attention 
to the parts played by other actors, past and present, on 
the same stage. According to this view, the college 
should give each man only those studies which directly 
bear on the work he is to do in life. If a man is to be an 
engineer, he must spend all his time in engineering 
studies—no Latin or Greek or History will be of service 
to him. 

This view fails to consider that no man can give his 
best to the world, in any profession or work, until he is 
capable of appreciating the needs of his people, until he 
understands the stages through which his work, in its 
relation to the needs of the people, has developed. Now, 
this takes years of careful study and observation, and 
consequently is impossible to the ‘‘hot-house’’ methods 
of producing the ‘‘dollar-chaser.’’ The man who is edu- 
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cated by the ‘‘hurry-up’’ process is machine made, and 
his sphere of usefulness is limited. Such a man is not 
capable of giving his people the essence of all that has 
been thought and done in his line of work; he does not 
represent a summation of all the best of the ages, but, 
in fact, is an isolated product of the present. This type 
of public servant, and we are all public servants, lowers 
the ideals of the race and times. 

The machine-made man is himself at a disadvantage. 
He is turned out to do a certain specific work and is un- 
fitted by this special training for any other kind of work. 
If he fails to find the work for which he is fitted he 
becomes a useless member of society. He is like a tool 
designed for a special job and cannot be used for any- 
thing else. 

Earnest educators believe that a college education 
should present clearly the relation between the various 
branches of study and their application in the world of 
affairs. The real issue in education to-day is not between 
useful training and useless education at all, for all educa- 
tion must be useful to some degree. The real question is 
one of values. 

What, then, is the function of a college education? In 
my judgment, a college education should be the means by 
which the youth of the land demonstrate their ability to 
survive or perish intellectually. A college education 
should give a man power to focus attention on his work; it 
should give him ability to concentrate; it should give 
him power to distribute his information so that it is 
readily accessible; it should enable him to retain facts 
easily ; it should give him power of expression; it should 
give him appreciation of all that is fine and beautiful; 
and last, but not least, it should give him the ability to 
judge wisely. In other words, a college education should 
prepare a man to think and it should give him a true 
appreciation of life. Every moment of a man’s life he is 
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required to exercise the power of choice, which means 
that he must think. He must think before he can choose 
wisely. 

The modern college curriculum must include studies 
which help to strengthen character. For this purpose 
psychology, logic, ethics and social science are absolutely 
essential and cannot be omitted from a course of studies 
designed to fit a man for life appreciation and evaluation. 
The college youth is in the most plastic stage of his life, 
and whether we are conscious of it or not, the four years 
in college have marked influence on his mature charac- 
ter. * * * Loose morals and weak characters are 
usually the result of poor training, and the colleges can- 
not entirely escape blame. 

To have a strong character four qualities are essential, 
and these can be developed by training. I regard power 

of initiative, self-control, love, and a nor- 
FORMATION OF mally sane mind as the essentials of a 
CHARACTER strong character. Power of initiative is 

to character just exactly what an engine 
is toa boat. It is the propelling force of character. While 
this dynamic power is essential to a strong character, it 
alone will not make the character strong. The best built 
boat with the best designed engine still lacks the quality 
which is necessary to efficient service. The boat with its 
engine must have a rudder to guide it. The same is true 
of character. Self-control must guide power of initiative 
before it can be of service to character. But when we 
speak of guiding we think of something by which to guide. 
The boat with its engine and rudder must be guided by a 
point on the land or by a compass if it is to reach a par- 
ticular landing. Love serves in this capacity for charac- 
ter. It is the compass by which self-control guides power 
of initiative. Love is one of the highest qualities of the 
human mind and includes any qualities that might be 
acquired. Love will not admit of dishonesty and untruth- 
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fulness. Love is unselfish and will always guide charac- 
ter right when the needle of the compass is true. Finally, 
no captain would consider his boat completely equipped 
unless there was a chart in his outfit. From the chart he 
must pick his course when he cannot see land. A nor- 
mally sane mind is the chart to character. All the other 
qualities of a strong character are included in these. 
Courage, honesty, ambition, integrity, industry, sobriety, 
truthfulness and all the other qualities of character are 
impossible in a man who lacks power of initiative, self- 
control, love and a normally sane mind. A college edu- 
cation cannot ignore character building. 

It is not my purpose to consider the value of any one 
study in a college education, but rather to show that all 
of the studies included in the curriculum of a liberal col- 
lege are important in giving the wholesome mental train- 
ing essential to specialization in any field. I am per- 
suaded the training should be the same for every man, 
whatever is to be his special vocation. The college is not 
the place for specialization. This is the business of the 
graduate and trade schools. 

A college training, it seems to me, should give a man 
the ability and the desire to look upon life from the point 
of view of an interested spectator; it should make him 
sympathetic and broad-minded in dealing with other men; 
it should make him appreciative of all the good in man- 
kind; it should enable him to make allowances for the 
bad in the world; it should give him force of character 
sufficient to encourage honesty and righteousness when- 
ever and wherever found, and it should give him courage 
to frown upon dishonesty and unmanliness in his fellow- 
men. These qualities are essential in the living of an 
efficient, useful life, and the attainment should be the 
aim of a college education—M. L. Crosstey, Sc. M., 
Ph. D., Education, November, 1912. 
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A method is correct when it is based on sound princi- 
ples of education. There are many ways of teaching 
correctly the subjects in the curriculum. A 
PRINCIPLE superintendent should respect the freedom of 
AND teachers, and, therefore, he ought not to give 
METHOD minute directions about methods. Only 
when a method is absolutely wrong should he 
interfere. Whether a teacher uses one or another of 
three or four good methods of subtraction is indifferent, 
so long as the principal requires all his teachers to employ 
the same method, and secures satisfactory results. 
After a teacher has become an artist and has learned to 
secure results in her own way, no principal or super- 
intendent should come along with his petty prescriptions 
issued in mandatory fashion. He may offer suggestions, 
and if these have merit, the good teacher will be the first 
to adopt them. But if she has a way which is more 
natural for her and brings the same result, why should 
any one interfere? Only when the work is inefficient has 
a supervisor the right to say: ‘‘Take my way or find a 
better one.’’ 
Teaching is a combination of mechanical and artistic 
processes. Certain portions of the work are so simple 
that a child may perform them. Such 
IMPORTANCE OF are the regulation of the temperature, 
LITTLE THINGS the opening and closing of windows, the 
rolling of shades and maps, the clean- 
ing of the blackboards, the filling of ink-wells, and giving 
out and storing of supplies and lesson papers, the cover- 
ing of books, the orderly assembling and dismissal of 
children, the care of wraps, and the keeping of attendance 
records. The sum of these trifles is no small part of suc- 
cess or failure. The neglect of any of them will impair 
the usefulness of the teacher and may seriously affect 
the value of the more vital elements of the teaching 
process. Poor ventilation unfits children for learning. 
Carelessness in the matter of school property soon results 
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in children having no supplies or carrying books defaced 
with indecent writing and pictures. Through the neglect 
of window shades children are often obliged to work in 
direct sunlight on bright days and without sufficient light 
on dark days. A neglected blackboard is untidy and 
ineffective, and troughs filled with chalk-dust are un- 
hygienic as well as offensive to the taste. 
Interest is a necessary concomitant of good teaching. 
Whatever one’s theories may be in regard to the subject, 
we are all agreed that a teacher who cannot 
INTEREST interest his pupils is a failure. And this is 
true of every grade in school from the kinder- 
garten to the university. There are in the colleges of 
the country many distinguished failures among the pro- 
fessors—men who are known for the discoveries they 
have made or the books they have written, but who do 
not know how to teach. If you find a teacher instructing 
a class while half the pupils are inattentive, something 
is wrong with the interest. The defect may be in the 
method of teaching or in the control of the class.. Where 
the discipline is weak, there is liable to be inattention, 
even if the method of instruction be theoretically sound. 
The use of the voice is an important thing in person- 
ality. If it is sharp and shrill and unsympathetic, you 
can imagine what a torture it must be to the poor 
THE children who are condemned to listen to it five 
voice hours a day for five months or a year. From the 
first day the principal should caution the begin- 
ner against loud or rough tones. Ordinary conversational 
tones are loud enough for normal conditions. Pleasant 
manners go with a soft and mellow voice. Children are 
close copyists of what we are; hence gentle manners are 
a valuable part of the teacher’s equipment. Coarse jokes 
are to be especially tabooed; and nothing that can in any 
¢ gree offend against good taste or good morals must 
ever pass a teacher’s lips in the classroom. 
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Self-control is essential to a sound character. It is also 
essential to good class control. Hence, the teacher must 
not get angry and scold, and then punish 
SELF-CONTROL children unjustly and thus forfeit their 
respect. Anger is hard on the teacher’s 
nerves. It burns up grey cells that are needed in the 
work of teaching. Many a teacher exhausts herself by 
excessive emotion through lack of self-control. There- 
fore, be calm. Make up your mind that you will keep 
sweet no matter what the provocation may be. The 
Scriptures allow a man to become excited by righteous 
indignation, as at the sight of a cowardly or brutal action, 
but in such cases they are exhorted to be angry and sin 
not. 
By ‘‘teachableness’’ is meant willingness to take in- 
structions from official superiors. The principal has an 
important duty in the training of new 
TEACHABLENESS teachers that are sent to him; but he can 
do little with such if they be intractable, 
opinionated, and unwilling to follow instructions. 
Force of character is to a man’s personality what iron 
is to the blood. It shows in grit, in courage, in con- 
sistency, in constancy, in decision, in gen- 
CHARACTER eral executive ability. Teachers who are 
seriously deficient in this quality can never 
sueceed in the classroom. The sooner they change their 
occupation the less disappointment will fall to their lot. 
We are to be kind, and soft-voiced, and sympathetic, but 
with all these gentle qualities we must have backbone. 
We must insist on order, on discipline, on drill of the 
right kind, on truth, on honor, on industry. To enforce 
these demands one must have some of the aggressive 
\virtues that belong to the ‘‘strenuous life.’’ 
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School discipline involves quite a number of elements. 
Proper control implies, in the first place, obedience on 
the part of the children. If the teacher gives 
SCHOOL an order or a direction, do the children obey? 
DISCIPLINE A good test of this habit is to direct the 
pupils to rule a sheet of paper in a certain 
way, as for instance: ‘‘Draw a line one inch from the 
top, and another one inch from the left edge of the paper. 
Write your name at the top and divide the sheet into five 
equal spaces by drawing horizontal lines from edge to 
, edge.’’ In a well-trained class all but one or two will 
/ do as you direct. Where the discipline is lax, fifty per 
cent of the children will be wrong. Order is an important 
element of control. There are many different standards 
of school order, but I believe they all demand that chil- 
dren shall do what they are told, shall pay attention while 
being instructed, and shall behave in such a manner that 
the best educative work may be done by each pupil with- 
out unnecessary disturbance from any source.—JosEPH S. 
Tay or, Dist. Supt. Schools, New York City, Educational 
Review, November, 1912. 

Have you a boy who will not study? Talk privately 

with him. Have you another who is disobedient? He 

needs the private conversation. For every 
HEART TO offense, for every dereliction, the private con- 
HEART versation is almost a panacea. It never does 

harm; it invariably does good. Many a great 
man has been turned from a vicious boyhood because of a 
heart-to-heart talk with his teacher. Many a teacher has 
removed a cause of great worriment by means of a frank, 
private talk. 

This conversation must be private. Boys and girls 
are exceedingly sensitive about revealing their inner 
thoughts and lives to their companions. There is a hid- 
den region in every heart that is closed to the public. 
Teachers should respect this privacy in their pupils. A 
conversation in the presence of other pupils, especially 
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when school is in session, and all the pupils are listening, 
is extremely unsatisfactory. The boy draws into him- 
self, and the teacher, unable to penetrate his reserve, 
becomes irritated. But when teacher and pupil are en- 
tirely alone, reserve vanishes. If tactfully treated, the 
pupil will lay bare his motives. He will present his side 
of the case, and often the teacher will see things in a new 
light. Still more frequently will the pupil be shown the 
error of his ways; and, as a rule, he can be induced to 
improve them. 

In the second place, note that this interview is to be a 
conversation. In no sense is it intended to be a lecture. 
The teacher is to listen, as well as talk. The great object 
is to lead the pupil to express his opinions and feelings, 
and, by entering into them, to form the cords of affection 
that are the result of intimacy. Too many teachers are 
unacquainted with everything but the mere shell of the 
pupil. Intimate relations, government through love and 
reason, are thus impossible. 

Let every teacher of fifty pupils determine to know 
each one thoroughly. Let her have frequent private con- 
versations with them all. Let them discuss with the 
utmost candor any shortcomings, troubles, difficulties. 
Let them also bring to her matters not related to school, 
so that she becomes their adviser in all the affairs of 
life. Let her point out to them the paths of honor, and 
instill an overmastering desire to be noble. In this way 
she may produce that indelible impression for good that 
is, after all, the end of our work.—H. C. Kress, Educa- 
tional Foundations, September, 1912. 

Schoolhouses should be built where they can have sev- 
eral acres of land around them. For cities this means 
building them in the suburbs, with, perhaps or probably, 
free municipal transportation (which we hope for us all 
some day). This is very like what some rural communi- 
ties are doing for their ‘‘consolidated schools,’’ and is 
what many private schools do for children of even kinder- 
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garten and primary ages. These have already demon- 
strated the practicability of transporting pupils between 
school and home. 

The need for schools to be in an environment of health, 
nature and beauty is imperative. For health alone there 

are reasons enough. Fresh country 
PHYSICAL air coming in windows, doors and ven- 
ENVIRON MENT tilating openings will do much to 
OF SCHOOLHOUSES solve the problems of cleanliness and 

to improve our vital statistics. The 
peace of bird songs and rustling leaves and country roads 
will help. The surrounding acres will furnish play- 
grounds and school gardens, while constantly educating 
in primeval phenomena and giving glimpses of the infinite 
from which the environment of city wards cuts off all 
knowledge. To develop human souls between brick walls 
and stone pavings, among crowds and police, means a 
more serious loss to character than the men who make 
such cities appreciate. It is not necessary. 

If this Conference were to formulate but one resolu- 
tion, I am confident that the wisest—because it would go 
furthest to solve many difficulties in conservation of chil- 
dren—would be one urging study of the feasibility of 
locating every school building in a small park for the chil- 
dren’s use, with free transportation if necessary. 

I am not sure that it would cost more than our present 
meagre vards in the midst of cities. In the long run—the 
building of a nation—it will do much to save us from 
bankruptcy. 

Dr. DRressuar, 
Specialist in School Hygiene and Sanitation of the 
U.S. Bureau of Education, at the recent Confer- 
ence on the Conservation of School Children. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


The first Bulletin of the Children’s Bureau has just appeared. 
It very properly gives a history of the establishment of this new 
Federal institution devoted to child welfare and outlines the 
plans for the work immediately to be undertaken by it. The 
Catholic Educational Review has previously noted the enact- 
ment of Congress by which the Bureau was established. It ap- 
pears now that the suggestion for the establishment of a chil- 
dren’s bureau was first made by Miss Lillian D. Wald, head of 
the Nurses’ Settlement in New York. Her conception of a 
Federal bureau devoted to the study and popularization of the 
needs of children appealed not only to a great number of the 
most authoritative individuals and organizations engaged in 
work for children, but also to the general public, which through 
the work of the Department of Agriculture, was prepared for 
similar governmental service in the interests of children. <A bill 
for the establishment of the Bureau was introduced in Congress 
in the winter of 1905-6, through the efforts of the National 
Child Labor Committee and many co-operating agencies. AI- 
though indorsed by the President and by members of the Cabi- 
net, and warmly advocated by members of both House and 
Senate, the bill failed to reach a vote. In the Sixtieth Congress 
(1908-9) the bill was reintroduced ; it received the approval of 
the regular committee to which it was referred, and it was 
made the subject of a special message, by the President, but 
it again failed to reach a final vote. In the Sixty-first Con- 
gress (1909-10) it had a similar history. The Sixty-second Con- 
gress passed the bill and it was approved by the President. 


SCOPE OF THE BUREAU. 


The act establishing the Bureau provides that it shall investi- 
gate and report upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life among all classes of our people, and 
shall especially investigate the questions of infant mortality, 
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the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous 
occupations, accidents, and diseases of children, employment 
and legislation affecting children in the several States and 
Territories. The Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill to establish the Children’s Bu- 
reau, said in its report: “The bill as drawn and recommended 
for passage confines the operation of the Bureau primarily to 
the question of investigation and of reporting the same, the 
design and purpose being to furnish information in this general 
way from all parts of the country to the respective States to 
enable them to deal more intelligently and more systematically 
and uniformly with the subject. The bill is not designed to en- 
croach upon the rights nor relieve the States from the duty of 
dealing with this subject, but to furnish the information to 
enable them to more successfully deal with it. It was the 
opinion of the commmittee that the duty devolves primarily 
upon the States to legislate upon this important subject, and 
the States can more effectively deal with it. But it seemed to 
the committee that there was a duty upon the part of the Na- 
tional Government to aid in getting information and data 
with a view of assisting in this work, and that the National 
Government could get such information and data more effec- 
tively than the respective States.” 


PLANS FOR IMMEDIATE WORK. 


The first work of the new Bureau will be to bring together 
the existing material on the subjects within its scope, so that 
it may make a thorough survey of the field and avoid duplicat- 
ing work which has already been done either by public or pri- 
vate agencies. The United States Government through various 
bureaus has already collected much statistical material re- 
lating to children, but it is scattered through many publica- 
tions and has never been brought together and correlated by 
persons interested primarily in children. The Bureau will 
proceed to bring this material together, and, using it as a 
basis, will issue a convenient handbook of statistics of children, 
so that the important data which the Government has com- 
piled may be readily available for all agencies engaged in work 
for children. 
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Current literature, both in this country and abroad, is rich 
in material relating to children. The office of librarian-reader 
has been established, requiring the services of one who is not 
only a trained and experienced librarian, but is also thoroughly 
familiar with the principal modern languages and trained in 
sociology and economics, so that it will be possible to select, 
translate if necessary, and prepare for immediate use the 
significant material published on child problems. 

The law obviously intends that the Bureau shall become a 
clearing house for information regarding actual and pending 
legislation in the several States affecting children. This legis- 
lation should be digested in those cases in which the work has 
not already been done by some other Government bureau or 
by some private agency. The necessity for digests is obvious, 
in view of the important part played by the law in many of the 
problems of child welfare. 

The Bureau will begin at once an original investigation of 
infant mortality, because conditions existing in this country 
show its urgency and because it is fundamental to the later 
work of the Bureau. This inquiry will be directed especially 
toward the social aspects of the problem. It will not duplicate 
the work of other governmental or volunteer agencies. The 
field at present will be confined to a few comparatively small 
communities. Because the importance of adequate birth regis- 
tration in reducing infant mortality is universally recognized, 
the Bureau will co-operate with the organizations, govern- 
mental and volunteer, now working for registration in this 
country. The New England States, Pennsylvania, and Michi- 
gan were in 1910 the only States included by the Census Bureau 
in the registration area for births as having laws for birth reg- 
istration so enforced as to give reasonably satisfactory results. 
In most of the States births are not properly recorded, either 
because there is no law requiring their registration or because 
the existing law is inadequate or is not enforced. Unless the 
local social agencies working for the welfare of babies can 
learn of the birth of a child they can not directly help that 
child. Unless there can be secured reliable knowledge as to 
children born, there can be no reliable knowledge as to the 
birth rate, nor as to the proportion of the children who die. 
The general recognition of the necessity for registration is well 
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indicated by the fact that the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at their biennial meeting held at San Francisco in July, 
1912, passed a resolution calling upon the Bureau to prepare 
in brief popular form material showing the necessity for birth 
registration and the best method of securing it. The Bureau 
is now preparing material in compliance with this request. 

The Bureau will issue from time to time brief popular pam- 
phlets on other subjects assigned to it by law. These pamphlets 
will be designed for wide distribution, and if necessary will 
be translated into foreign languages. 

It is clearly recognized that the program thus mapped out 
is a mere beginning and that the field of the Bureau is far 
wider than these plans would indicate, but it will be some time 
before the Bureau can do more than endeavor to carry out this 
program. Suggestions for further work will, however, be care- 
fully considered at any time. It must be borne in mind that 
the Children’s Bureau has no power to do administrative work. 
It cannot make any regulations concerning children, nor create 
any institutions for them. Its duty is solely to study and re- 
port upon conditions affecting the welfare of children. It may 
publish facts it secures, in any form approved by the Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. It will endeavor 
to secure pertinent facts and to distribute them promptly and 
clearly for use and popular distribution. Its effectiveness must 
depend upon the use made of these facts by the people of the 
United States. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF C. E, A. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Catholic Educational Association was held November 13, at 
the Catholic University of America. The following members 
of the Board were present: Rt. Rev. Monsignor Thomas J. 
Shahan, President of the Association; Rey. Francis W. Howard, 
Secretary General, of Columbus, Ohio; Brother John Waldron, 
S. M., of Clayton, Mo.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. 8S. A., of Villa- 
nova, Pa.; Rev. D. W. Hearn, 8. J., of New York City; Very 
Rey. Walter Stehle, O. 8. B., of Beatty, Pa.; Very Rev. James 
J. Burns, C. 8. C., of Washington, D. C.; Rev. Francis T. 
Moran, of Cleveland, Ohio; Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. 8S. A., of 
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Chicago, Ill.; Very Rey. H. T. Drumgoole, LL. D., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Very Rey. E. R. Dyer, 8. 8., of Baltimore, Md. An 
important transaction of the meeting was the acceptance of the 
invitation of the Most Rey. Archbishop James H. Blenk, D. D., 
to hold the Tenth Annual Convention (1913) in New Orleans, 
La. 


LECTURE ON UNIFORM STATE LAWS. 


On Wednesday, November 20, Mr. Walter George Smith, 
LL. D., of Philadelphia, Pa., delivered a notable lecture on 
“Uniform State Laws,” before the members of the Law Club of 
the Catholic University and invited guests. Mr. Smith is a 
former President of the Conference of Commissioners on Uni, 
form State Laws, and is at present Chairman of the Section of 
Legal Education of the American Bar Association and Trustee 
of the Catholic University. He was greeted by an audience that 
filled McMahon Hall to its capacity. The Glee Club of Trinity 
College rendered an excellent program before the lecture. On 
the movement for the promotion of uniformity in State laws 
which will have an important bearing on educational interests, 
especially child welfare, Mr. Smith said in part: 

“It was one of the declared objects of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, when it was founded in 1878, to promote uniformity of 
legislation in the United States. The problem forced upon the 
commercial and business world by our dual system of govern- 
ment, State and National, had long called for solution. Each 
State is sovereign in matters of domestic concern, and the Fed- 
eral courts have their own commercial law, which differs in es- 
sential particulars from that of many of the States. 

“The Convention which framed the Constitution of the 
United States grew out of the inconveniences arising from the 
divergent laws of the different sovereignties. Its adoption still 
left the States supreme in many respects. As business de- 
veloped and overleaped State lines, the inconveniences became 
accentuated. Internal commerce, as has well been said by a 
student of this subject as early as 1851, is the distinguishing 
characteristic of our country. Most important is it, therefore, 
that a contract made in one part should be binding everywhere. 
But owing to the differing laws of the various State jurisdic- 
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tions as well as the Federal, in many respects this was not 
then and is not now the case. To remedy this state of things 
there is obviously a choice between methods. One is to amend 
the Federal Constitution so far as to give the national courts 
jurisdiction of the subjects upon which diversity exists. The 
other is to bring about an agreement among the States them- 
selves so that uniformity may take the place of diversity. 

“Even if the first method were practicable, it would result 
in adding to the already over-burdened machinery of the na- 
tional government in a way that would seriously jeopardize our 
whole plan of government. The constantly minimizing tendency 
of State jurisdiction would be accentuated to a degree and 
with results that would be unsatisfactory and give us probably 
the worst form of government known among men, a centralized 
bureaucracy. It was no doubt with some regard to this con- 
sideration that the distinguished lawyers who formed the 
American Bar Association sought some plan to induce the 
States by voluntary action to bring about uniformity on those 
subjects of extra local importance. 

“In 1889 a committee of the Association was formed to draft 
uniform laws on marriage and divorce, descent and distribu- 
tion of property, acknowledgment of deeds and execution and 
probate of wills. This committee had not begun work, how- 
ever, before the Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws came into being as the result of an act passed by the 
Legislature of New York in 1890. This act authorized the 
yovernor to appoint three commissioners, whose duty it was 
to examine the subjects upon which uniformity was deemed 
necessary, and to invite the other States of the Union to meet 
them in convention to draft the necessary acts and submit them 
for the approval and adoption of the several States. The move- 
ment thus begun has so successfully progressed that now all of 
the States and possessions of the Union are represented in the 
Conference, either by virtue of legislative action or by the 
exercise of the discretion of their Governors. 

“The work of the commission has resulted in the drafting of 
uniform laws on negotiable instruments, warehouse receipts, 
sales, transfer of stock, bills of lading, marriage and licenses 
to marry, family desertion, child labor, wills executed without 
the State, and other subjects of kindred nature. The Con- 
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ference finding that the Uniform Divorce Act, drafted by the 
National Divorce Congress in 1906, embodied the principles ap 
proved by it and by the American Bar Association, has added 
this act to the list of those approved by it. 

“The Commercial Acts have been adopted by many of the 
States, the Negotiable Instruments Act being now the law in 
forty of them. The social acts make less rapid progress, but 
have been received with favor. The commission has before it 
tentative drafts of acts on Workmen’s Compensation, Partner- 
ship, Corporations and other subjects which are in a state of 
forwardness. 

“The commission’s plan is, therefore, past the experimental 
stage. It has proceeded on the scheme approved by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in 1886 that ‘the luw Itself should be re- 
duced so far as its substantive principles are settled to the 
form of astatute.’ Innovations on existing law have been rare- 
ly made, and in the few instances where they have been made, 
only in response to what was believed to be the best sentiment 
of the business world. 

“The English statutes have in some instances formed the 
basis of the uniform acts. Where authorities have differed, 
the weight of authority has been followed. Nothing revolu- 
tionary has been or is in contemplation. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that the acts emanating from the commission, having no 
greater sanction than their own intrinsic excellence, have com- 
mended themselves to the profession and to the various asso- 
ciations of bankers, warehousemen, Chambers of Commerce, 
and other commercial bodies. 

“The Conference meets annually some days before the ses- 
sions of the American Bar Association and keeps in close touch 
with it. All of its acts have so far been approved by it either 
actually or in principle, as well as by many of the State Bar 
Associations. The success of the pian, although it has taken 
many years to test it, may now be considered assured.” 


HOLY CROSS ACADEMY—DU MBARTON. 


Since the beginning of the fall term Dumbarton has been 
favored with many interesting and helpful lectures. The Rev. 
T. G. Smyth, pastor of St. Ann’s Church, Washington, has 
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been giving a series of weekly lectures on religion. A scholarly 
discourse on “The Holy Ghost as Inspiring Christian Educa- 
tion,” by the Very Rev. E. A. Pace, Ph. D., of the Catholic 
University; an illustrated lecture on “The Early Church and 
the Catacombs,” by the Rev. James Murphy, of Rome, Italy; 
and a fine analysis of the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet by Dr. 
James Walsh of New York, were literary treats which were 
thoroughly appreciated by teachers and students alike. Mr. 
Joseph D. Sullivan, District President of the A. O. H., will give 
an illustrated lecture on “Unknown Ireland” at Carroll Hall, 
Tuesday evening, December 17, under the auspices of the 
Academy. It is the aim of the lecturer and other friends of 
the school to thus start a fund for the foundation of a scholar- 
ship at Holy Cross. Besides attending these lectures the 
seniors have the privilege of being present at the public lectures 
of the Catholic University every Thursday afternoon. 

The Convent Chapel has been enriched lately by a beautiful 
altar-piece, the Crucifixion, which is the work as well as the 
gift of the noted artist, Marquise de Wentworth, who has been 
spending the past month at the Academy. 

Among the recent visitors at Dumbarton were: Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
T. J. Shahan, of the Catholic University; Rt. Rev. Mgr. Lee, 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Mer. 
Mackin, of St. Paul’s Church, Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Doubleday, of England; Very Rev. Dr. Dougherty, Vice-Rector, 
Very Rey. Dr. Pace, Rey. Drs. Turner and Kerby, of the Cath- 
olic University; Rev. Dr. Burns, of Holy Cross College; Rev. 
Dr. Cooper and Rev. E. L. Buckey, of Washington; Rev. Dr. 
Currier, of the Catholic Indian Bureau; Dr. James Mooney and 
Dr. A. Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian Institute; Dr. Leon, of 
Mexico; Rev. Dr. Fletcher, Rector of the Cathedral, Balti- 
more; Rev. Robert Skinner, C. S. P., Superior, and Rev. F. P. 
Lyons, C. 8. P., of St. Thomas’ College, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
E. W. Rucker, of Alabama; Dr. John Foote, of Washington, 
D. C.; and Senator Gore, of Oklahoma. 


NEWLY APPOINTED DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Since the opening of the school year two new diocesan super- 
intendents of schools have been appointed, one in the arch- 
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diocese of Oregon City, Oregon, and the other in the diocese 
of Albany, New York. The Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, who has 
received the appointment in the former place, is well known as 
an author and contributor to Catholic periodicals. He has 
been Secretary of the School Board of the archdiocese for some 
years and one of the chief promoters and organizers of the 
Catholic Teachers’ Institute which is conducted in Portland 
every year. Father O’Hara assumes charge of a rapidly grow- 
ing school system which now includes over fifty institutions, 
parish schools and academies, and is educating about 6,000 
children. 

The Rey. William R. Charles has been given the directorship 
of education in the diocese of Albany with the title of Super- 
intendent of Schools. With his appointment the former School 
Board which administered the school affairs of the diocese has 
been abolished. A School Committee will be nominated in 
January, 1913, to supplant the School Board. There are now 
in the diocese of Albany 48 parish schools, 9 academies and 6 
homes with a total of 21,187 children, and under the care of 
721 teachers. The new Superintendent will spend the first 
year in visiting the schools and studying actual conditions. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The annual meeting of the Association of American Uni- 
versities was held on November 7, 8, and 9, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. The following papers were 
read and discussed: “The Present Status of the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in American Universities,” by Dean Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge, on behalf of Columbia University; 
“The Influence of Graduate Fellowships Upon the Quality of 
Graduate Study,” by President Albert R. Hill, on behalf of the 
University of Missouri; “Methods of Ascertaining and Appor- 
tioning Cost of Instruction in Universities,” by President Ar- 
thur T. Hadley, on behalf of Yale University. 

The Catholic University of America was elected President 
of the Association for the ensuing year. Very Rev. E. A. Pace, 
Ph. D., and Mr. Aubrey Landry, Ph. D., represented the Cath- 
vlic University at the meeting. 

Patrick J. McCorMIcK. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in England, 1781-1803, 
Bernard Ward, F. R., Hist. 8., London, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1909, two Vols., cloth, Vol. I, pp. xxviii+370, Vol. II, pp. viii+ 
316, two vols. $7.00 net. 

The Protestant Reformation in England and the gradual 
extinction of the Church in the country under the operation of 
the penal laws is more or less familiar to all English-speaking 
peoples and the same may be said of the Oxford Movement, 
with its subsequent development of the Catholic Church in 
England. But less is known of the dark days illumined by 
the pens of Bishops Challoner and Milner. The two splendid 
volumes before us teach many lessons of hope and encourage- 
ment; they will clear up many a difficulty for the student of 
history. Dr. Burton, in the Life and Times of Bishop Chal- 
loner, gives us a luminous picture of Catholic life in England 
in later penal times. And, to quote from the preface of the 
present work, “From the reestablishment of the hierarchy in 
1850, and indeed for some years before that, records are abun- 
dant. But it seems generally recognized that the times of the 
late Vicars Apostolic are shrouded in some obscurity. It was 
accordingly determined to begin the present work with the 
years which followed the death of Bishop Challoner in 1871 and 
to continue it if possible down to the time of the hierarchy.” 
It was during this period that Catholicity reached its lowest 
ebb in England; it was during these dark days when, humanly 
speaking, total extinction of the Church seemed inevitable that 
Divine Providence intervened and after two centuries of waning 
life the Church was destined to have a new birth and to write 
for itself a glorious history. 

It was perhaps to be expected that such themes as the aboli- 
tion of the Penal Laws, the French Refugee Clergy, the return 
of Catholic Colleges and Convents to English soil would be 
neglected by writers who lived in the more fortunate days that 
followed when, as Cardinal Manning says, “after three hun- 
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dred years, not of suspended animation only, but of organic 
dissolution, the Church in England was once more knit together 
in the perfect symmetry of its Divine structure. At once, as if 
by a resurrection, all its vital operations resumed their activ- 
ity.” Nevertheless, the change was not as sudden as it seemed. 
A quarter of a century of heroism, of trials and perseverance 
in the midst of untold hardships, preceded the “resurrection” 
of which Cardinal Manning speaks. 

The period covered by the present work is dealt with, to 
seme extent, in Husenbeth’s Life of Milner, and Amherst’s 
History of Catholic Emancipation. Monsignor Ward draws on 
mauy original sources not heretofore available. Speaking of 
these sources, he says that the Bishop of Clifton “had recently 
discovered, on his appointment to his See, that he was the 
possessor of an invaluable collection of letters, papers and 
other Archives, bound in twenty-nine large volumes. formerly 
the property of the Vicars of the ‘Western District’ now that 
of the Bishops of Clifton; and he was most anxious that some 
use should be made of so unique a collection. In like manner, 
also, the Archbishop gave me every encouragement to use the 
Westminster Archives, which are of course those of the former 
‘London District’ * * * Similar facilities were also af- 
forded me by the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, President 
of Ushaw, and by the Bishop of Birmingham, who possess the 
Archives of the old Northern and Midland Districts, respec- 
tively ; by the Rector of Oscott; the Abbot of Downside; Canon 
Brown of Durham; and others as well.” The author not only 
consulted a multitude of original sources, such as the archives 
above alluded to, the private collections of many of the old 
Catholic families in England and on the Continent, but he pub- 
lishes in their entirety eleven important original documents in 
a series of appendices. Lengthy extracts from letters and other 
documents are dispersed throughout the text. 

The work of reviving Catholicity in England was not left 
exclusively to the clergy and the laity, the Sisters had an honor- 
able part in it. Speaking of the Convent at Hammer- 
smith in the days of Bishop Talbot, the author says, “There 
were at that date only two convents in England, the other 
being the well-known Bar Convent at York, still existing in 
the same place today. Both were indirectly connected with 
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the so-called ‘Jesuitesses’ founded by Mary Ward in the seven- 
teenth century, though the precise relation in which they stood 
to the original foundation was very complicated and is even 
now not generally understood. * * * The new institute 
(founded by Mary Ward) at first met with great opposition. 
At the present day we are so accustomed to this class of con- 
vent that there appears to us nothing strange in nuns going 
out into the world to seek works of charity. In the seven- 
teenth century it was otherwise. The whole mode of life seemed 
against the spirit, if not against the actual decrees, of the 
Council of Trent. It was freely said that the life led by the 
nuns was improper, that they were trying to do the work of 
priests, to instruct and catechise the people and to minister 
to their spiritual needs in a manner never before permitted to 
the female sex. Even Mary Ward’s personal life was not left 
free from criticism of the most acrimonious type. She and her 
community had, in fact, to endure the usual fate of pioneers in 
any great work: they were misunderstood and calumniated. 
In England there was a further reason for this opposition, in 
consequence of the regrettable state of party feeling between 
the Jesuits and the secular clergy. The fact that Mary Ward’s in- 
stitute was closely allied to the former, even though there was 
no official connection between them, created for it many enemies 
who spoke with vehemence and asperity. In the end the op- 
position prevailed; the institute was suppressed by the cele- 
brated Bull of Urban VIII in 1631. One house alone survived 
the general destruction—that at Munich, where by the special 
pleading of Maxmillian I, Elector of Bavaria, the community 
were permitted to continue their common life, under certain 
modifications of rule. The suppression of Mary Ward’s in- 
stitute did not prove final. About the year 1638 or 39 she was 
back in England, reestablishing her institute in a somewhat 
modified form.” The heroic struggles of the Sisterhoods through 
the dark days of oppression in England contributed in no 
small measure to the revival of Catholic life. It is difficult for 
us at this day to realize the conditions under which the laborers 
in the Vineyard, whether priest, or nun, or layman, toiled. 
Bishop Talbot, reporting to Rome on the conditions of the 
Church in the London District in 1786, gives a picture of 
Catholicity at probably its lowest ebb. “Comparing this docu- 
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ment,” says Mgr. Ward, “with the earlier reports sent by Bishop 
Challoner, we find only too much evidence to bear out Bering- 
ton’s statement that the number of missions was steadily grow- 
ing less. Wherever we turn, we find the same story; places 
where a priest used to live, and where Mass had been said, 
now no longer mentioned; the reason, the date and the cause 
of the disappearance being at this distance of time usually im- 
possible to ascertain. At the seats of the gentry, the chapels 
continued unless the squire fell away from his religion; but 
the country centers, at one time numerous, where groups of 
Catholics had formed themselves into little congregations, were 
one by one steadily disappearing, while at those which still 
survived, the estimated number of Catholics nearly always 
showed a diminution as time went on. Even since the last 
report, drawn out by Bishop Talbot as coadjutor to Bishop 
Challoner, in 1773, the change ix noticeable. In Hampshire, for 
example, out of ten missions in 1772 four had disappeared by 
1786.” 

In 1786 there were probal)!y not more than 60,000 Catholics 
in all England, which was something less than one per cent of 
the total population. There was ample room for discourage- 
ment. The Catholic families scattered throughout the coun- 
try, however, preserved their faith in spite of persecution and 
under their protection and aided by their generous support 
priests and nuns continued to labor and God, in His own good 
time, rewarded their faith and courage by restoring to the 
nation the treasures of faith and the stream of sacramental 
grace. 

THOMAS Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The Eve of Catholic Emancipation, Being the History of 
the English Catholics during the first thirty years of the 
Nineteenth Century, 1803-1829, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Bernard Ward, 
F. R. Hist. 8., London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1911, 3 Vols., 
Vol. I, pp. xxii+277, Vol. II, pp. viii+-363, cloth, 2 vols. $6.00 
net. 

These two volumes continue the history of the Catholic 
Church in England on the lines laid down in the Catholic Re- 
vival in England. They deal with the stirring times immedi- 
ately following the French Revolution. The French émigrés, 
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the Blanchardist Schism, the Veto and the long-drawn-out 
controversies between Bishop Milner and the other Vicars 
Apostolic, the quarrel between the Irish and English Catholics, 
Catholic Emancipation and its support by Grattan and other 
broad-minded non-Catholics, the growing influence of Daniel 
O’Connell, are all set forth in these volumes in their proper 
setting. The constant reference to the original documents, 
many of which are published in full, renders this work indis- 
pensable to the student of this period of English History. 
THoMAS EpWarD SHIELDs. 


Miriam Lucas, Canon Sheehan, London, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1912, pp. vi+470. 


Canon Sheehan’s name is sufficient guarantee that this book 
is wholesome, that it is well written, and that Irish life is 
presented truthfully in its pages. The plot holds a very secon- 
dary place in the story the chief aim of which is to point out 
the dangers that threaten society from the public exploitation 
of socialistic and anarchistic literature. The narrowness and 
cruelty of Protestant bigotry is brought into sharp contrast 
with the tolerance and charity to be found in all walks of 
Catholic life. The popular belief in the disastrous effects fol- 
lowing from the widow’s curse is vividly portrayed in the 
curse of Glendarragh. The book will be welcomed by teachers 
and parents who are in search of wholesome stories to place 
in the hands of their growing children. While the usual drama 
of love, of temptation, of sin and its punishment, is portrayed, 
the result can scarcely fail to be salutary; there is no undue 
excitement of the reader’s imagination or of his passions. Sin 
wears its true colors and hence cannot attract, while truth, 
loyalty and charity will not fail to leave their impress. 

THoMAS Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Educating to Purity, Thoughts on Sexual Teaching and 
Education Proposed to Clergymen, Parents, and other Edu- 
eators, Michael Gatterer, S. J., and Francis Krus, 8. J., trans- 
lated from the third German Edition by Rev. C. Van Der 
Donckt, New York, Frederick Pustet & Co., 1912, pp. 318. 

For a review of this book see Survey of the Field. 
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